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LITERATURE. 


A History of Walsall. By F. W. Willmore. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 


On all sides of the Church Hill in Walsall as 
far almost, we are told, as a traveiler’s sight 
can reach lies a black and chimney-laden 
land, ‘‘a region of fire reeking with coal-pits 
and furnaces and smelting-houses vomitiog 
forth flames and smoke.” On the eastern 
side alone, says Mr. Willmore, the country 
still retains its original beauty, with an 
expanse of fields and a clump of trees and 
a Barr-beacon, an old hill camp, which has 
been made the scene, ever since Dr. Plot's 
days, of the most fantastic Druidical traditions, 
and which has been identified by other local 
antiquaries with the Roman town of Etocetum, 
lying between Wrosceter and Manceter on 
the line of the Watling Street. In the dis- 
tance one may see the old castle of Rushall, 
well known in the great Civil War; and the 
house where Henrietta Maria stayed on her 
way to the battle field of Edgehill; and Bentley 
Hall, where Charles II. Jay disguised in a 
leathern doublet and patched green breeches. 
On the horizon Jie Dudley, with its castle in 
the woods, the church towers of Wolver- 
hampton and Bloxwich; and on the north 
the ‘still uncultivated wilds” of Cannock 
Chase, in a region full of old Celtic place- 
names. Between Walsall and the remains 
of the forest lies a flat open tract of country 
through which ran Watling Street, crossed 
not far from the town by another Roman 
road, at one time called the Rycknild Way, 
connecting the military stations of Gloucester 
and Doncaster. This road, where it crosses 
Sutton Park, is said to bein fine preservation. 
Old Hutton, the historian of Birmingham, 
gave a glowing account of this road as it 
existed in his day. 

“The eye at one view takes in more than two 
miles, Struck with astonishment I thought it 
the grandest sight I have ever beheld, and was 
amazed that so noble a monument of antiquity 
should be so little regarded.” 

Mr. Willmore adds that it can still be 
clearly made out, with more than a thousand 
gravel pits within three miles of its course, 
from which the Cornavian workman originally 
constructed the roadway at the bidding of 
their Roman masters. On the summit of the 
Church Hill stands the old church of St. 
Mathew, well known to readers of the Plea 
Rolls and Tenure Rolls for the long litigation 
between the king and the lord of the manor 
and the abbot of Halesowen concerning the 
patronage and advowson ; and at its foot once 
stood the buildings of the old free grammar 
school, which numbered among its pupils 
good Bishop Hough, who was sent to the 
Tower by James II. for his opposition in the 
Magdalen College dispute, and Lord Chan- 





cellor Somers, of whom we have an account, 
under the name “Johnny Somers,” as ‘‘a 
weakly boy wearing a black cap and never so 
much as looking on when the others were at 

We all know that Walsall takes rank as a 
great manufacturing town, containing at least 
8000 acres between the borough and the 
foreign, that it has a population of nearly 
60,000 inhabitants, and has now grown into 
a county of itself. It is famous for having 
been the head of the buckle trade under 
the patronage of the Prince Regent and 
the court, for the Murphy riots and the 
wicked assaults upou the Wesleyans; and it 
is best known, perhaps, as the scene of the 
devoted labours of ‘‘Sister Dora.” Mr. 
Willmore describes Walsall as 


‘*the chief seat of the ew trade in the 
kingdom. Its manufactures include every de- 
scription of saddlery, saddlers’ and coach- 
makers’ ironmongery, currying and leather 
works, brass and iron foundries and glass works, 
spectacle and brush-making, and numerous 
other branches of industry.” 


Many of his readers will be more interested 
in his description of the old days when the 
place, in Camden’s words, was ‘none the 
meanest of market towns,’’ or when Leland 
described the working of the mines of sea-coal 
and ironstone, of which Dr. Plot afterwards 
gave such an entertaining account. Of this 
iron ore there were no less than six different 
varieties: black and grey bothum, ‘seldom 
made use of, they are so very mean’”’; chatter- 
pye, being the colour of a magpie ; the white 
and grey measures; and the best sort of iron- 
stone containing a liquid called mush, 


‘¢in round or oval, blackish and redish stones, 
sometimes as big as the crown of one’s hat, 
hollow and like a honeycomb within, and hold- 
ing a pint of this matter of a sweet sharp taste, 
very cold and cuting, yet greedily drank by the 
workmen.” 

Mr. Willmore traces with great industry and 
with close application to the records, the 
history of the manor of Walsall, from the 
grant to Herbert Ruffus in the year 1159 
with its foreign or outlying liberties, its park 
once full of red deer, fallow deer, and roe, 
and its great vivary or stewpond now covered 
with streets and buildings. Notwithstanding 
the language of some of the charters, it seems 
to be incorrect to assert that the manor was 
held in ancient demesne, although, no doubt, 
it had been the property of the crown as 
waste land or as part of another lordship at 
the time of the Norman Conquest. But we 
are told that, in the year 1445, the king, 
‘being desirous for certain causes to be 
informed whether the town of Walsall, in 
the county of Stafford be of ancient demesne 
of our crown in England,” issued a writ to 
his chamberlain and treasurer to inspect the 
Domesday survey for that purpose. The 
latter stated that ‘‘they have examined the 
Book of Domesday, and found nothing; and 
there is nothing in the same book inserted 
under the heading ‘ Lands of the King’ touch- 
ing the town of Walsall.” This enquiry was 
made on the death of Henry Beauchamp, 
Duke of Warwick, lord of the manor, and 
chief steward of the borough, who, by the 
way, was not king of the Isle of Man, as 
stated by Mr. Willmore, but was king of the 
Isle of Wight and the Channel Islands, having 





been crowned by the king’s own hand. It 
may be well to quote an amusing epitaph, 
which is to be found in the topographical 
history of the county, and which does not 
appear to be noticed in the book before us. 
It is said to be inscribed on a tombstone in 
the chapelyard of Bioxwich, in memory of 
Samuel Wilkes, who died in 1764. 

‘* Reader, if thou art an inhabitant of Great 
Bloxwich, know that the dust beneath thy feet 
(when overseer of the poor of this parish) was 
imprisoned in thy cause because he refused to 
surrender thy rights, and to submit to an arbi- 
trary mandate, by which it was intended to 
incorporate the poor-rates of the foreign with 
those of the borough, and thereby to compel 
the foreign to the payment of a greater pro- 
portion of parochial taxes than is warranted 
by law; his resistance was attended with suc- 
cess, the benefit is thine.” 


The borough is said to have existed from 

time immemorial ; but all its important privi- 
leges appear to have originated in a grant by 
William Ruffus, lord of the manor, about the 
year 1197, and the subsequent charter of Sir 
Thomas Ruffus of 1308, whereby the bur- 
gesses were exempted from many feudal puy- 
ments, and were allowed extensive powers of 
self-government. The earliest burgess roll 
still existing is dated in 1377. Among other 
interesting entries contained in this document 
the following ordinance seems to be worth 
mentioning : 
“It is ordained by the assent of all the Bur- 
gesses that if anyone henceforth presume to 
receive any Burgess without the presence of 
the Mayor, Constables, Bailiffs, and twelve 
other Burgesses, he shall pay to the Com- 
monalty of the Borough 40s, And if anyone 
shall be convicted of revealing the counsel of 
the Borough, he shall pay 40s.” 


Notwithstanding these grants of liberties, 
difficult questions of tenure were continually 
arising between the lord of the manor and 
the burgesses whom he persisted in regarding 
as bondmen. This appears very plainly by 
the Bill in the Star Chamber against Bayard 
and his Coltes. The lord of the manor in 
16 Henry VIII. proceeded against Hopkins 
and other Walsall men because they had 
‘¢ maintained ” the king’s bondmen regardant 
to the said manor, and 


‘do say and affirm that they be free, and 
because they had cut down great trees in Wal- 
sall Park and killed the king’s deer by night 
and by day, and because they rang a burgess 
bell and had ‘a certain box called Bayard’s 
box, [now represented by the borough fund] in 
which were great sums of money to maintain 
their evil doings. ‘Whereupon the sayd 
Hopkins Bingley and Woodward openly sayd 
to the sayd Robert Hacton that if he would 
not suffer them to doe as they had done in 
times past, they would raise Bayard of Walsall 
with his thousand Colts and sett and appoint 
foure hundred men to revenge their quarrels 
upon him, and that they would ring Bayard’s 
Bell so that all the Town of Walsall should 
arise forthwith by the meanes whereof, whether 
the matter were right or wronge. And showed 
that the inhabitants of the said Town were 
light persons suddenly moved to affrays and 
insurrections (as was well known). And the 
rather because Bayard and his thousand Colts 
being great Clubbes, and have bin of late time 
sett and hanged up on highe in the Town of 
Walsall, and there beene taken and reputed in 
as much honour and worshipp as they were 
saincts in the Churche, and bee at certain times 
in the yeare solemnly borne about the Towne 
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in great reverence, which thing to be sutfered is 
@ great ‘abomiuation.’” 


There were many other disputes with the 
lord as to common of pasture, heriots and 
fines, and the keeping of red deer in the 
park; but these all became obsolete when 
the town ceased to be a private borough and 
was incorporated in 1627. It was confirmed 
and enlarged in 1674, as a free borough, 
with the right of having a recorder and 
justices of the peace, and a court of Pie 
Poudre or ‘dusty foot” court for providing 
summary justice at fair times, with many 
other rights and privileges. The famous 
‘ Coltes ’’ were formerly carried in processions 
during the yearly fairs; but we are told that 
as their numbers decreased by lapse of time 
the custom was discontinued, and “finally 
became extinct in 1870.” The constitution 
of the borough was changed in 1835, when 
the borough and foreign were divided into 
the three existing wards. The Court of Record 
is now replaced by the present County Court. 
‘‘ With the old corporation passed away 
several old customs and not a few abuses.” 

During the last fifty years Wallsall has 
made rapid advances in prosperity, and it 
seems probable that Mr. Willmore is correct 
in predicting an almost unlimited develop- 
ment of the town as a centre of commerce and 
industry. Cartes Exton. 








English Writers: an Attempt towards a 
History of English Literature. By Henry 
Morley. Vol. III.: From the Conquest 
to Chaucer. (Cassell. ) 

Tue scope of Prof. Morley’s new volume is 

considerably wider than from the title it 

might be supposed to be. It treats not only 
of the literature written in English between 

“he Conquest and the time of Chaucer, but 

also of the works—in this period especially 

numerous and important—which were com- 
posed by Englishmen in Latin or French. 

The author also passes under review the 

contemporary foreign literature, so far as it 

exercised an influence on English writers. 

To some extent he has had to overstep the 

chronological limits assigned to the volume, 

in order to avoid the inconvenience of 
separating the discussion of the post- 

Chaucerian imitations and translations of 

foreign works from that of their thirteenth- 

century models. There is no doubt that the 
plan which Prof. Morley has followed is in 
principle sound. The works of Englishmen 
who wrote in Latin or French are an essential 
part of English literature; and the author’s 
wider excursions beyond the limits of his 
subject are perfectly justifiable in a popular 
book. The history of English literature can- 
not be adequately understood without a wider 
knowledge of the facts of foreign literary 
history than can be presupposed on the part 
of the readers for whom the work is designed. 

The only real objection to Prof. Morley’s 

comprehensive scheme is the enormous amount 

of knowledge which would be required to carry 

it out in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. A 

scholar who was jealous of his reputation for 

minute accuracy would no doubt have shrunk 
from so ambitious an enterprise ; and probably 
few portions of this volume will win commen- 
dation from specialist critics. The work, 
however, has merits to which the criticism of 





specialists is likely to do injustice. What- 
ever errors of detail it may contain, I do not 
think they will be found seriously to impair 
the correctness of the general views set forth ; 
and the volume is throughout extremely 
interesting. 

The portions of the volume dealing with 
English literature in the narrower sense— 
that is to say, with the literature written in 
the English language—are not of very great 
extent, and are scarcely up to the standard of 
present knowledge. Prof. Morley appears 
to be but imperfectly acquainted with 
early Middle-English grammar; and his 
translations, except when he happens to 
have followed good guides, are far from 
correct. A notable example of this is 
in the account of the ‘‘Here Prophecy,” 
where the rendering of the last iine is absurdly 
wide of the mark. The discussion of the 
piece in the AcapEmy, by Profs. Skeat and 
Hales, might have helped Prof. Morley to 
the correct rendering of the line in question, 
which, in fact, presents no difficulty what- 
ever, the slight textual correction required 
being perfectly obvious. If the present 
volume, like some of its predecessors, should 
reach a second edition, it is to be hoped 
that the page treating of the prophecy will 
be expunged or rewritten. The poem of 
‘“‘Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight” is 
identified by Prof. Morley with the poem on 
the same subject ascribed by Wyntoun to 
Huchown of the Awle Ryale. This seems 
to be a wholly untenable view, even on the 
assumption (which is possible, but, so far as 
I can see, quite unproved) that the existing 
West-Midland text is a transcript from Scotch ; 
but, in any case, some notice ought to have 
been taken of the incontestable fact that this 
poem is by the same author as the three 
strikingly beautiful alliterative pooms— The 
Pearl,” ‘‘Cleanness,”’ and ‘‘ Patience ’—pub- 
lished by Dr. Morris. The volume contains no 
mention of these poems. It is to be presumed 
that they are reserved for notice in the succeed- 
ing volume. The bibliography of English 
works has not been brought uptodate. Prof. 
Skeat’s important edition of the ‘‘ Wars of 
Alexander” has been overlooked, though the 
two MSS. on which it is founded are men- 
tioned. It is difficult to see why Prof. 
Morley has said nothing about the ‘‘ Cursor 
Mundi.’”’ It can hardly be that he regards the 
poem as contemporary with Chaucer. Ela- 
borate paraphrases are given of ‘‘ Layamon,” 
‘‘Havelok,” and of the ‘ Alisaunder,” 
printed by Weber. 

The chapters on the Latia historians are, 
on the whole good, though it is strange to 
find less space given to Matthew Paris than 
to Bartholomew de Cotton. One of the most 
interesting parts of the volume is the account 
of Walter Map. The nature of Map’s relation 
to the Arthur romances is, in spite of the 
abundance of external evidence of a certain 
kind, probably an insoluble problem, and I 
cannot feel much confidence in the very 
definite theory accepted by Prof. Morley. 
But the curious farrago entitled ‘‘De Nugis 
Curialium ’’—by far the most entertaining, 
and, in some respects, one of the most 
instructive, of the writings of this period— 
is well worthy of the space here devoted to it. 
The Goliardic poetry attzibuted to the same 
author, is also treated at some length. Prof. 








—= 
Morley seems to ascribe to the brilliant arch. 
deacon a greater degree of religious earnestness 
than the evidence warrants, but otherwise his 
portrait of the man is excellent. Another 
‘* Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford,” whose name 
is also connected with the history of Arthurian 
legend, is here spoken of as ‘‘ Calenius,” 
without any reference to the fact (first pointed 
out by Mr. H. L. D. Ward) that this name is a 
sixteenth-century figment—a blundering reo- 
classicism for ‘‘of Oxford.’ The statement 
that this Walter was the friend to whom Henry 
of Huntingdon addressed his ‘‘ Epistola de 
Contemptu Mundi” has also been shown to 
be untenable. Next in interest to the pages 
relating to Map is the account of his friend 
Gerald de Barri, and the chapter relating to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth is also extremely 
good. The volume suitably ends with a 
chapter on ‘The Italian Revival,” intro- 
ductory to the history of the great period of 
English literature which owed so much to the 
influence of the new-born vernacular literature 
of Italy. 

Prof. Morley’s third volume may fairly 
claim the distinction of being the first popular 
work that attempts to give a survey of the 
whole body of the literature of England 
during the period to which it relates, and of 
its relation to the general intellectual move- 
ment of Europe. Considering the great diffi- 
culty of the attempt, the author may, on the 
whole, be congratulated on the degree of 
success which he has attained. 

Henny Braptey. 








The Life of John Mitchel. By William Dillon. 
In 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Joun Mircaen was one of those rare souls 
of whom a truthful biographer can say : 
‘*‘ Whenever public duty, as he saw it, and 
self interest came in conflict, duty was fol- 
lowed, interest disregarded”; and because 
the Irish have iustinctively felt this, there- 
fore, the vast majority of his countrymen 
simply idolise his memory. Yet on more 
points than one his idea of duty differed 
widely from theirs. They held with O’Connell 
(as they still hold with the Nationalist party 
of to-day) that impending social and political 
changes must be brought about by moral 
force alone. Mitchel headed Young Ireland 
in its revolt against ‘‘the Liberator’s” 
peaceful methods. They held—most of them— 
that in the American war the North was right 
and slavery wrong. He was as out and out 
a Southerner as Carlyle, of whom he was 
perhaps the earliest Irish disciple; and for 
his adherence to the South he suffered in 
Fort Monroe a savager imprisonment than 
any that the English government had inflicted 
on him. Irishmen reverence both O’Connell 
and Mitchel because they feel that both 
really aimed at the regeneration of Ireland. 
Mitchel’s method was war to the knife, if not 
to the vitriol bottle. Do not let us mistake 
him; his suggestions were aimed at none but 
armed enemies. Against them he would have 
torn up the railways and manned the cuttings 
round Dublin as Hofer manned the passes of 
Tyrol. After his conviction, he would have 
welcomed a wholly hopeless attempt at rescue, 
his deliberate wish being to accustom the 
people to collisions with the soldiers and to 
the sight of blood. Mr. W. Dillon hints that 
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in taking up this line he was unwise, but | —what might not such a man have done had 


with the glorious unwisdom that prompted ; 


Leonidas and his three hundred to die instead 
of fighting another day. We may add that, 
had Mitchel been born a few years later, 
this unwisiom would have been out of date, 
and would probably never have been displayed. 
For, what changed his nature, what developed 
in him that unquenchable hatred to England 
‘‘ which after 1848 became his ruling passion,” 
was the famine, and the way in which the 
government behaved in face of it. His 
account of the opsning of the Dublin soup 
kitchen, ‘‘that most ignominious Easter 
festival, that ghastliest gala ever exhibited 
under the sun, the inauguration of the Irish 
nation in its new career of national pauper- 
ism” (i. 224), explains how ‘‘a kind of 
sacred wrath took possession of a few Irish- 
men at this period. They could endure the 
horrible scene no longer, and resolved to cross 
the path of the British car of conquest though 
it should crush them to atoms” (i. 174). 
They were but a few. The event, perhaps, 
proved that O’Connell took a truer measure 
of possibilities. But, for Ireland’s sake, the 
protest had to be made; and the circumstances 
which called it forth are the key to John 
Mitchel’s ‘‘ unquenchable hatred.’’ No one 
can understand him who has not mastered the 
history of that famine. Too generally we 
ate satisfied with saying: ‘‘Oh, it was a 
terrible visitation ; but we did our duty nobly. 
We subscribed, we sent rice,”’ &c., forgetting 
that half a nation died at our doors while 
ministers and ex-ministers were wrangling in 
in the House whether exceptional measures 
were needful or not, and while Irish harbours 
were choked with exports —grain, live stock, 
salted food, the products of a harvest excep- 
tionally good, save in the one thing, being 
hurried out that, no matter who died, the 
rents might still be paid. One who, like 
myself, though he did not see the famine 
himself, saw the ‘“ killeens ’—roadside 
burying-places marking how strength had 
failed to carry off the dead; who saw the 
huge workhouses full of sickly creatures 
dying under confinement and unaccustomed 
food ; who heard how Vere Foster was lifting 
up his voice in vain against the floating coffins 
in which those who fled were drowned whole- 
sale or decimated by disease; who, years 
after, in Donegal heard from the Protestant 
clergyman how the poor people of the Rosses 


were deluded into eating their seed corn’ 


and potatoes, and must have perished but 
for the Quaker help administered by Mr. 
Forster—such an one can partly understand 
that “sacred wrath ” which those who have 
merely read the story are apt to look on as 
wrongheadedness. No wonder minds like 
Mitchel’s lost their balance when English 
opinion actually hailed the famine as God’s 
method of reducing the Irish population 
Within manageable limits. And Mitchel 
might have been so different—an oligarch, 
who till the very last (up to September, 1847; 
1, 168) did not lose faith in landlordism ; who 
wrote to O’Brien: “I do think it is still 
in the power of the aristocracy to save the 
nation and themselves at the same time” 
(i. 157) ; a Protestant, whose latest article in 
the United Irishman was an appeal to the Ulster 
farmers to fling aside religious humbug and 
to sympathise with their brothers in the South 





he been born a few years later; what might 
he not have done, born when he was, had not 
the folly against which the gods strive in vain 
made government ignore the famine till it was 
too late? Well; that famine gave us what 
Mitchel did not live to see—the Ireland 
beyond the sea, which is now our strength, 
which (though at such a cost to individuals) 
makes the Nationalism of to-day so different 
from what it was in 1848. This difference 
partly accounts for that indivisibility, that 
cheerful self-effacement, which is a marvel to 
our friends and an unbearable grievance to 
our enemies. Mitchel broke with O’Connell, 
he quarrelled with Duffy of the Nation, he 
now and then taunted his dearest friend (John 
Martin) in a way which would have angered a 
less sweet-natured man, he insisted on forcing 
himself into O’Brien’s Limerick reception at 
the cost of ‘‘a row.”’ The patriots quarrelled, 
even as the Zealots quarrelled when stewing 
in their own juice at Jerusalem, because there 
was nohope. Now it is hope that holds them 
together as one man. 

Everybody knows the outline of Mitchel’s 
strange career. The trial for sedition having 
failed, he was indicted for treason-felony, and 
condemned to fourteen years’ penal servitude. 
His asthma got so bad in the Bermudas that 
he was removed to the Cape, and thence 
carried to Van Diemen’s Land when the 
Simon’s Bay people refused to allow convicts 
to be landed. To me, the most painful part 
of his journal is his comments on the 200 
Irish convicts who sailed with him, ‘ not 
criminals proper, but poor wretches whom 
starvation and despair had goaded to some act 
that the law called a crime” (i. 295). He 
writes of them very tenderly; but one feels 
that, after all, this son of a Presbyterian 
minister, who ‘‘ kept his own hours, dressed 
as he liked, and held no communication save 
with the doctor and a species of parson,” was, 
no matter what he might call himself, a born 
oligarch. His escape from Van Diemen’s 
Land is held by some to be a slur on his 
honour. He was on parole, living an enjoy- 
able life, riding about with his friends. 
When his arrangements were complete, he 
suddenly rode up to the police office in Both- 
well, jumped down, handed to the magistrate 
the copy of a note which he had written 
to the lieutenant-governor withdrawing his 
parole, and offered himself to be taken into 
custody. He had a heavy riding whip and 
pistols, and bis friend’s hand was playing 
with his revolver. ‘Stay here! Rainsford ! 
Constables!”’ shouted the police magistrate ; 
but the constables were overawed. Mitchel 
remounted his horse, rode off, and, after some 
weeks in the bush, escaped in the Orkney Lass 
to Tahiti and thence to San Francisco. The 
matter speaks for itself; and Mr. Justin 
McCarthy has fully discussed it in his History 
of Our Own Times. 

More important to us is what may have 
influenced Mitchel in favour of slavery and 
the South. Already, on his way to the Cape, 
sceing the jolly Brazilian slaves, he had 
contrasted them, in unmistakeable Carlylese, 
with ‘the slaves to get rid of whom their 
owners will go to a heavy expense, who have 
a Habeas Corpus to be suspended, and trial 
by jury,” &c. (i. 292). And his experience 


of New York, his scorn of ‘‘ demonstrations,” 








his hatred of shams, strengthened his Southern 
sympathies. Mr. Ward Beecher disgusted 
him with his indifference to the Irish ques- 
tion: ‘You have all the cants with you; 
you have the privilege dear to the modern 
heart of uttering kind-looking sentences; 
but Pat is, without protest on your part, held 
down in a far worse and more demoral- 
ising slavery” (ii. 48). He acted quite de- 
liberately. To Miss Thompson he writes: 
‘‘ When taunting friends ask: ‘ What think 
you now of Ireland’s emancipator? Would 
you like an Irish republic with the accom- 
paniment of slave plantations ?’ answer quite 
simply, ‘Yes.’” Yet no doubt his bitter 
controversy with Archbishop Hughes about 
the pope’s temporal power helped to make 
New York unpleasant to him. His paper, 
the Citizen, never recovered from this contro- 
versy, though, of course, Mitchel wrote most 
strongly on the Catholic side during that echo 
of our ‘‘ Jesuit-in-disguise ” scare, the hypo- 
critical ‘‘ Know-Nothing”’ cry. In 1856, there- 
fore, having convinced himself that New York 
society was ‘‘pretty mean,” he moved to Knox- 
ville, only to find the ‘‘ Know-Nothings” 
rampant, and to get for his friends such 
warnings as: ‘‘ Don’t you be seen too much 
with that Papist Irishman.’’ While here he 
took to lecturing: ‘‘a loathsome business ; but 
I want money, and I can only think of preying 
on the public”’ (ii. 115), keeping his eye on 
Ireland all the time; meeting Stephens, who 
wanted him to help in collecting funds, which 
he decliaed to do, though he gave the head 
centre fifty dollars; meeting Smith O’Brien, 
‘through whom Mr. Seward, foreseeing a 
struggle between North and South, was anxious 
to do a stroke of business”; writing first 
bitterly against and then in favour of the 
MacMahon presentation sword. It is notable 
that Mitchel in 1859 saw that the only way to 
rouse the Irish masses was to promise destruc- 
tion of landlordism (ii. 130). Twelve years 
earlier he had (as we have seen) been praying 
that ‘‘ the Irish landlords may recognise their 
mission, which is the noblest that since 
Runnymede ever fell to the lot of an aris- 
tocracy ” (i. 142). He was in France when 
the American war broke out. Two of his 
sons at once joined the Southern army (both 
were killed) ; and before long he got back to 
Richmond, and till the end was helping 
‘““to keep the people up to the fighting-point.” 
After the war he went to New York, and, 
as editor of the Daily News, pleaded that 
‘“‘now the South acknowledged her defeat, 
the time was come for the victors to heal the 
breach” (ii. 215). The result was his 
seizure and imprisonment in Fort Monroe— 
“The English got what they called a law 
made for the express purpose of suppressing 
me; the Americans do the thing without even 
that formality.” After more than four 
months the American Fenians were able to 
put pressure on the government; and he was 
released, sick and out of heart, and scarcely 
able to act in Paris as Fenian finance agent. 
His relations with the Fenians are interesting. 
They warmly admired him (offered him their 
headship). He thought the secret conspiracy 
which was the essence of their organisation 
“sure to do more harm than good in Irish 
politics” (ii. 228). See also i. 197: 

‘‘We differ from the ’98 men. They had not 
learned the charm of open outspoken resist- 
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ance, and through their secret organisations 
you wrought their ruin... . If you wish to 
have a Castle detective employed about the 
United Irishman office I should make no objec- 
tion, provided he is honest and sober.” 


This is Mitchel’s highest title to sympathy ; 
for the mischief that has been done to the 
Irish nature by espionage on one side and 
plotting on the other, since the Tudors intro- 
duced Machiavelism, is incalculable. On the 
Fenian attempts his verdict was: ‘‘ They are 
but wasting their means, and, what is worse, 
wasting their patrioticenthusiasm and destroy- 
ing their trust in the faith of man.” A like, 
even a severer, verdict we may be sure he 
would have passed on dynamiters and In- 
vincibles. Not by such means had any of the 
Young Irelanders ever hoped to free their 
country. Their substitute for O’Connell’s 
‘‘moral force” was passive resistance (¢.9 , 
to tax-paying), with occasional and inevitable 
collisions to accustom the people to wer when 
the time for war should have come, 7.¢., 
unless a radical change in the social system 
should prove them to be ‘‘the true Con- 
servatives, and should destroy the existing 
abhorrence of law and sympathy with crime ” 
(i. 187). Mr. Dillon notes a distinct loss of 
literary power after Mitchel’s return from 
France to New York ; but the Zrish Citizen was 
still exceptionally well edited. His health, 
meanwhile, was growing worse and worse. 
In 1874 he visited Ireland; and, again, early 
in 1875, he came over to contest Tipperary. 
After a few election speeches he became too 
weak for public work, and went to die at his 
old home at Newry. 

Such is the life detailed with sffectionate 
fulness in these two volumes. I do not 
think anyone will make the trite remark that 
Mr. Dillon had better have given us a tingle 
volume. Those who care at all about Mitchel 
want to know what he was—to be able to 
understand the strange mixture of childish- 
ness (he thinks they “‘startled the House of 
Commons’ officials by appearing in green and 
gold uniform when visiting O’Brien in the 
cellar ’’—i. 109) and insight; the love for the 
English people combined with a hatred of 
what Cobbett calls ‘the Thing ’’—that 
English rule which, he held, has been a curse 
not only to the subject peoples but to Fngland 
herself (i. 257). Mr. Dillon is quite right in 
esteeming Mitchel most highly as a literary 
man; his ‘‘jail journal” is something far 
more than asample of fine writing. It justifies 
the claim that ‘‘in many respects be was the 
greatest man of letters Ireland has produced 
since Swift.” But for the famine he might 
have remained an attorney at Banbridge, 
‘‘sowing seed and waiting for it to grow.” 
The truest estimate of him is that—head- 
strong, amiable idealist as he was—he did not 
know his people. They, disheartened by the 
famine, demoralised by the preaching of Con- 
ciliation Hall, were not up to the level of his 
policy of passive resistance. He did not allow 
his opinions to take root before disseminating 
them; and thence a seesaw between despair 
of all parties, including his own, and the 
determination to do something by way of 
protest (i. 199). 

It is not at all my purpose to compare the 
politics or the men of to-day with the politics 
of John Mitchel’s time or with the men of 
whom he was the guiding spirit. One thing 





is clear—the men of to-day have learned the 
lesson of self-effacement. This “ greatest of 
Irreconcileables ’ was, on the contrary, 
determined that Ireland, if saved, must be 
saved in his particular way. But, while we 
recognise his weaknesses, we must take to 
heart Mr. Dillon’s warning that to under- 
stand Mitchel you must understand Irish 
history. ‘‘ No one has the right to pass 
judgment on him till he has acquired such 
a knowledge of Ireland’s past as will enable 
him to understand the fierce passion of which 
his words and acts were the outcome” 
(i. 59). Henry Sroart Faaan. 








A Winter in Albania. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


Tue north-east portion of Albania is the least 
known corner of Europe. For no part of the 
world are we worse off for maps than for this 
Turkish province. I have endeavoured to 
follow Mr. Brown in his ride with the help 
of English, French, and German maps, but have 
found all alike untrustworthy. As Mr. Brown 
has dedicated his book to so accomplished a 
geographer as Mr. Bosworth Smith, it is a 
matter of surprise, as well as regret, that he 
has not himself attempted to supply this want. 
Yet Mr. Brown traversed no trackless desert, 
but merely rode from one Turkish capital to 
another. The journey from Scutari to Pris- 
rend is about seventy miles as the crow flies, 
but it is, perbaps, as full of danger as seven 
hundred miles in any other part of the globe. 
Mr. Brown travelled in mid winter, when 
the severity of the climate probably lessened 
the dangers of the road, and he seems to 
have had a happy knack of fraternising with 
brigands and of eluding the grasp of suspicious 
kahn-keepers. Northern Albania and about 
Gusinje is more perilous and even less known; 
but, luckily for the author, he gave up his 
intention of visiting Djakovo, which he 
describes with great moderation as ‘‘ some- 
what wild, and at this time particularly so.” 
As the book before us is one of the pleasantest 
books of travel we have seen for some time, 
the reader owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Bimbashi of Zaptiahs, who dissuaded Mr. 
Brown from the attempt. Although the 
author speaks kindly of individual Alba- 
ians, he does not envy the Sublime Porte’s 
successor in Northern Albania. 


‘* When the Turks go, I think that the nation 
which gets this country, and imagines it has 
got hold of something valuable, will deserve 
our sincere sympathy. In my humble opinion 
the rival claimants to Albania are in the posi- 
tion of men quarrelling as to who shall pick up 
a red-hot poker ’’ (p. 159). 

He ridicules the notion of Christians alone 
suffering from oppression, seeing that “ your 
Pusha of the empty pocket is no respecter of 
creeds or persons ”’ (p. 96). 

The charm of this book is better felt than 
described. It is redolent of fresh air and 
exercise, and it is written throughout with 
humour and liveliness. The only exception 
to this is the passage in which the author 
sneers at the Serbs (p. 222). Mr. Brown is 
evidently quite ignorant of Serb history and 
language, and this is not the place to set him 
right. Suffice it to say that were the Serbs 
the cowards and braggarts he imagines them 
to be, they would not have inspired a man so 


By H. A. Brown. 





brave as Humphry Sandwith with such 
passionate devotion. Some might explain the 
author’s unfairness by the fact that he is a 
Philo-Turk ; but this cannot be the reason, as 
he is sensible and just when speaking of the 
Albanians. He knows the Albanians and 
appreciates them; he does not know the Serbs 
and is prejudiced against them. 

Less is known of the Albanians than of 
their neighbours, the Montenegrins, yet it 
may be doubted whether the Albanians do 
not better repay study. They are the more 
ancient race of the two ; indeed, they claim 
to be the most ancient in Europe. They have 
a language of their own, with an alphabet whose 
antiquity puzzles the learned. They are a 
brave and primitive people, whose customs 
merit and have yet to find an English historian. 
Mr. Brown bears willing testimony to their 
good manners and good nature. The owner 
of one little kahn sent off for sugar on his 
arrival. 


‘*In about half an hour the messenger appeared 
covered with snow, and shivering with cold, 
but bringing a handful of coarse sugar. So [ 
had my coffee sweet. Now, as no charge is 
ever made for coffee, this was an act of simple 
goodwill. I wonder how many people at home 
would go to similar trouble for a stranger 
whom they had never seen before and would 
never see again!” (p. 175). 


As the author gives repeated instances of his 
gratuities being declined by these wild 
mountaineers, I fail to understand the grounds 
for the “avarice”? he imputes to them (p. 
268). He tells us they are never boorish, 
and speaks of their courtesy to women. It is 
true that women are exempt from the blood 
feuds which decimate the male population ; 
out the reader would be misled by Mr. Brown 
if he thinks Albanian women are any better 
than domestic slaves. In Albania, as in 
England, ‘‘hymen gives the crabstock.” 
Before the birth of her first child a wife must 
not converse with her husband, or even 
address him by name in the presence of 
others. To ber parents-in-law the married 
woman has to behave with abject humility. 
It is gratifying to learn that though the 
husband is a tyrant, in the matter of the 
choice of his bondswoman he has nothing to 
say. He has to marry the girl chosen for him 
by his father. 

Mr. Brown’s book tells us little about 
popular myths or customs, although no country 
is richer in both. Having regard to the title 
of the book, it is particularly disappointing 
to find nothing as to Christmas festivities in 
that wild land. The yule log is celebrated 
by Albanian Christians with curious and 
(apparently) heathen rites. Mr. Brown gives 
one strange story of a compact between the 
wolves and a man (p. 140); but he might 
have told us many more, as myths are as plen- 
tiful in Albania as stones. The cat, for instance, 
is an object of reverence, as she is believed 
to have leapt from the arms of our Saviour 
on the occasion of his visiting a house infested 
by mice. Time would fail us to tell of 


all the strange stories about owls, wolves, 
hens, and ravens. But wisdom is justified in 
all ker children, and Mr. Brown has modestly 
restricted himself to telling us what he saw 
rather than what he heard. 

Truth compels us to add that the fun 
begins at chap. vi.—the previous sixty-six 
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ages are not such pleasant reading. The 
reader must be left to make the personal 
acquaintance of Mr. Guga, of ‘Si, si” Doda, 
and of Frana. He will be repaid for the 
trouble by many a hearty laugh. 

J. G. Corron Mincary. 








James’ Naval History. Epitomised by Robert 
O’Byrne. (W. H. Allen.) 


To condense the five or six volumes of the 
various editions of James’ Naval History into 
one has been the task set himself by Mr. 
O’Byrne—no easy one, to be sure. We 
hailed with some interest the publication of 
this volume, for there was already Prof. 
Laughton’s excellent epitomised selection of 
the Nelson Despatches; and, if an accom- 
panying abridgment of James’s work proved 
as good and as accurate in workmanship as 
Prof. Laughton’s, we should be fortunate. 
In his short preface, Mr. O’Byrne remarks 
that James’s history is a national work, and 
certainly for its own period it is by far the 
best chronicle of naval events we have. James 
followed up all details even of a small cutting- 
out expedition with a loyalty to accuracy 
that is remarkable. He may have dogmatised 
sometimes when more complete evidence was 
desirable; but his judgment was in general 
to be trusted, and only became warped when 
he had to deal with our neighbours across the 
Atlantic. 

As accuracy was James’s watchword, so it 
was the first thing we looked for in Mr. 
O’Byrne’s epitome; but, before treating of 
that, we have to deal with the plan of the 
book under notice. Among the multitude of 
single-ship actions and minor expeditions 
described by James, what principle of selec- 
tion was to be adopted? Mr. O’Byrne has 
chosen those for which a medal or clasp was 
given, and this, we suppose, is as good a 
dividing line as may be found. With regard 
to the relative space allotted, the great battles 
of the period receive their full proportion. 
Thus, Trafalgar occupies forty-nine pages, 
the victory of the Nile twenty-one, Copen- 
hagen sixteen, and Howe’s action off Ushant 
twenty-seven pages. The minor actions have 
each their fair share; indeed, many of them 
are copied straight from James, with merely 
one or two verbal abridgments or changes 
A volume of five hundred pages is thus made 
up, and no space remains for any tabulated 
result of the warfrom 1793. It never entered 
into Mr. O’Byrne’s plan ; but we should have 
liked to have short notes inserted to indi- 
cate the progress and connexion of the war, 
and brief yearly summaries of the general 
fleet movements, even at the expense of 
omitting some of the small actions. As the 
volume stands, it is a selection of the suc- 
cessful actions and lesser engagements narrated 
by James rather than an epitome. Much 
interest is thus sacrificed; and, as we think, 
an opportunity of rendering James’s history 
more useful, perhaps, than in its large edition, 
or certainly more handy, has been lost. 

Now we come to accuracy, which we should 
have expected to find rigidly carried out; 
but, after testing the volume here and there, 
we are compelled to give a verdict of inaccu- 
racy in small detail. Thus (p. 114, and in 
the Synopsis of Contents) we are informed of 
the defence of ‘‘ the islands of Macoa, situated 





about four miles from the coast of Normandy,” 
against a French attack. In the original 
James, at least in the edition to which we 
have referred, these islands are named St. 
Marcouf, and there seems no reason to doubt 
the latter version of the name. In 1. 11 of 
the same page there is a strange misprint of 
“the Badger, Dutch Bay,” for ‘‘ Dutch hoy.” 
Then, in the accounts of the frigate actions 
between the Pallas and Fairy and Harpy, 
and the capture of the Guillaume Tell, there 
are several small discrepancies of time and 
language. These may appear of small moment ; 
but, as the primary object of the original 
author was to secure accuracy, so far as 
possible, we cannot pass them over. Again, 
in the capture of the President (p. 500), the 
American squadron is said to have been com- 
manded by Commodore Decatta (sic), and four 
times the poor man’s name is thus repeated. 
Finally, in the capture of the Forte by the 
Sybille, Mr. O’Byrne has endeavoured to 
condense the description of the manoeuvres, 
and, in doing so, has made the narrative con- 
fused, and almost impossible to follow. 
James’s account is plain reading. 

It is unpleasant to have to mark these 
several blemishes when there are many ex- 
cellent qualities in the volume under notice. 
It must be useful in the service, and probably 
will be sought after by many who have not 
cared to face the large edition. We can only 
wish for a second edition, revised. 

Grorce F. Hooper. 








NEW NOVELS, 


The Mediation of Ralph Hardelot. 
liam Minto. In 3 vols. 


The Man with a Shalow. 
Fenn. In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey ) 


His Last Passion. By Martius. (The 
Hansom Cab Publishing Co.) 


The Duchess. By the Author of ‘ Molly 
Bawn,” &c. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Mere Child. By L. B. Walford. 
Blackett.) 


The Lost Tide. By Jessie Patrick Findlay. 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson, & Fer- 
rier.) 

The Seventh Dream. By Rita. 


As a Bird to the Snare. By Gertrude 
Warden. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


Madame Midas. By Fergus Hume. 
Hansom Cab Publishing Co.) 


Ir is decidedly a sign of improvement in 
general taste when the reading public mani- 
fests a tendency to desert more or less 
mawkish or improper narratives of what the 
authors fondly imagine to be society, and to 
return to the more wholesome pasture-grounds 
of romance. This is certainly the case at the 
present time. And, since there is no more 
fruitful source of romance than history, it is 
pleasant to see some of our younger novelists, 
as in the case of Mr. William Minto, having 
recourse to the annals of their own country 
for inspiration—the result being such as to 
encourage others to follow in the same path. 
The period at which the action of his book is 
supposed to take place is the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, the scene being laid partly 
in London, but mainly in the eastern coun- 
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ties. The plot, apart from the love interest, 
is concerned with the great peasants rebellion 
which is usually associated with the name of 
Wat Tyler, as having been chief organiser 
and head of the revolt. It is not too much 
to say that to most readers the account of 
this first great struggle for popular freedom 
will, so far as its details are concerned, be 
absolutely new, since the whole affair is 
slurred over in the school-books put into the 
hands of ordinary students; so in perusing 
Mr. Minto’s novel they will not only be 
enjoying a thrilling and exciting romance, 
but acquiring novel and accurate historical 
information. The plot itself is tolerably 
simple, turning upon the adventures of one 
Ralph Hardelot, a young gentleman who, 
disgusted with the corruption and tyranny 
which he sees all around him, has vowed hi 
life to the cause of the people, and adopte 
the tenets of Wycliffe, who seems to him 
their champion. This is not the place to 
discuss Wycliffe’s doctrines; but it may be 
said that, whatever may have been the re- 
former’s attitude, there can be little doubt 
that many of the Lollards—his so-called fol- 
lowers—used religion asa cloak for dangerous 
socialistic schemes. Ralph’s object is to 
mediate between the nobles and their op- 
pressed tenants. He hopes that the former 
may be brought to listen to his pleadings, and 
remit the burdens which weigh so heavily on 
the peasantry, which only shows how little 
he knew of human nature. However, he 
labours nobly and manfully at his self- 
imposed task, through disappointment and 
misuse, until he seals his testimony with 
his blood. It is a strongly drawn study of a 
noble career. We have spoken of the love 
interest of the tale. Clara Roos, the heroine, 
is a beautiful girl, loving and beloved by 
Ralph, who has been forcibly led to the altar 
by Sir Richard Rainham, a villainous knight, 
but has managed by stratagem to escape from 
him. Unluckily her nominal husband recap- 
tures her, and, after gross ill-treatment, im- 
mures her in the dungeon of his castle of 
Sturmere. Shortly afterwards he and his gang 
fall upon and rob the troop of a pretended 
merchant, Simon d’Ypres, who is really the 
popular agitator, John Kirby, in disguise ; and, 
finding Ralph in the company, he carries him 
off and throws him also intothedungeon. Of 
course Ralph and Clara soon find and comfort 
each other, and when their case appears 
almost desperate help arrives. The people, 
guided by Kirby’s servant and headed by Wat 
Tyler—whose strategic skill renders it pos- 
sible—storm Sturmere, release the captives, 
and leave Sir Richard in his own dungeon, 
his life having been spared at Ralph’s en- 
treaties. The young enthusiast starts for 
London to seek the king in person, but at 
Hedingham falls in not only with the court 
and with Clara, but with Sir Richard, who 
has been released. The king—who, it must 
be remembered, was a boy of barely fifteen— 
takes a fancy to Ralph, and listens to what 
he has to say, and on Sir Richard giving the 
lie insists on an appeal toarms. The caitiff 
knight gives a foul blow and meets with 
condign punishment, while Ralph is sent on 
a mission of mediation—as he supposes—to 
meet the soi-disant merchant at Stourbridge 
Fair. But this expedition turns out dis- 


astrously. The hero is denounced as having 
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epoken traitorously at one of John Ball’s 
meetings, and thrown into prison again by 
order of Simon of Sudbury, the archbishop 
and chencellor. Mainly through Clara’s good 
offices he is released, again taken into favour, 
and sent on an embassy to the camp of the 
insurgents, who have now reached Black- 
heath. His efforts, however, are in vain. 
The march on and occupation of London are 
described with much spirit, and the murder 
of the archbishop is a splendidly dramatic 
ecene, 80 much so, in fact, as to leave some 
suspicion of anti-climax about the death of 
the insurgent leader, masterly as the latter is. 
Of the fate of the lovers we forbear to speak. 
It is very effective. In conclusion, whether 
as a romance or a bistorical novel, this book 
is almost all that could be wished. 


The title of Mr. Fenn’s new novel reads 
rather awkwardly ; because it at once occurs 
to one that, with the exception of Peter 
Schlemihl, most men that one has ever heard 
of have had shadows, and he did not find the 
absence of one an unmixed blessing. Per- 
haps the man ‘‘ with a familiar’? would have 
given a better idea of the weird plot. It 
deals with a young doctor, Horace North, 
who has convinced himself by his studies 
that, under given circumstances, it is pos- 
sible to restore a dead body to life; so 
he sets to work to operate upon Sir Luke 
Candlish, who has fallen down stairs in a 
drunken fit and broken his neck. To gain 
his ends he works night after night in the 
family vault, assisted by the old sexton, only 
to find at last that the body is decaying, but 
that he has set free the spirit, which immedi- 
ately possesses its liberator. The consequence 
is that he has two personalities; and, since he 
never knows at what moment he may become 
the rowdy deceased baronet, his life becomes a 
horror to him, and if he was not mad already 
—which may well be doubted—he very nearly 
becomes so. In the end he is exorcised, by 
means which appear to us slightly inadequate. 
The other principal characters are the Salis 
family—Hartley, the curate, a thoroughly 
good specimen of the muscular Christian, and 
his sisters Mary and Leo. Mary is a sweet 
woman, and all will rejoice at ker marvellous 
recovery, however improbable it may appear. 
Leo is about as disagreeable as a girl well 
could be. The book ends in the orthodox 
way with weddings all round, but Mrs. 
Beren’s engagement was rather a sudden 
affair. 


When a man announces in his preface that 
he has taken a sentence by Zola as a guide in 
writing his novel, we may look on the statement 
as a danger-signal, so that we were not much 
surprised at the contents of Martius’s volume. 
We should suppose him to be young, and 
hope and believe that he will live to be 
ashamed of his juvenile work, and to write 
something worth reading, for he is not with- 
out talent. 


There seems to be a turn in the tide of 
opinion concerning Ireland, so far, at least, as 
writers of fiction are concerned. The Duchess 
is not only a remarkably pretty story, but a 
very wise and temperate statemen: of the 
Anglo-Hibernian case—nothing being extenu- 
ated on either side, nor any violent arguments 
admitted. Norah Delaney, the country 
beauty to whom the sobriquet has been given, 





is a delightfuliy sympathetic and unsophisti- 
cated girl, who, however, rises splendidly to 
the occasion when it becomes a question of 
helping her injured lover. The night scene in 
the hut is particularly good. The old squire, 
too, is a fine old fellow; but we do not so 
greatly care for Denis. Like all stories by 
the same author it is well worth reading. 


A Mere Child is a slight but pleasant little 
story, the heroine of which, Geraldine Camp- 
bell, is an Argyleshire heiress, whose progress 
is traced from the condition of a hoyden up to 
that of the belle of the London season. We 
think that both she and the author were hard 
on Bellenden, who surely was not to blame 
for treating her as exactly what she was. And 
we must demur to Miss Walford’s statements 
about July in Argyle. 


The title of Miss Findlay’s book is rather 
inappropriate, since both that and the quota- 
tion from Shakspere would lead one to 
suppose that David lost the tide through his 
own fault, whereas it was through the 
treachery of a false friend. We cannot 
believe that genius—that rarest of all gifts 
—would desert a man through misfortune, 
though a knack of verse-writing might do so. 


The Seventh Dream is a very stupid essay 
in supernatural fiction. The source of part 
of it will at once be obvious to the reader, 
and the remainder is totally devoid of 
interest. 


Miss Warden’s story is unusually good of 
its kind. The character of Mrs. Wilson is, if 
a trifle melodramatic, very strongly drawn, 
only one hardly sees why she wanted to dis- 
guise herself in that particular way. Had she 
her eye on the heir from the first? The 
episode of Hugh and the old convict is very 
telling ; and nothing could be better in its way 
than the story of Marietta, but her death is 
almost too horrible. The end of the novelette 
is just what everyone would wish it should be. 


Readers of The Mystery of a Hansom Cab 
have been curiously awaiting a second book 
by the same author, in order to see whether 
he had shot his bolt, or was capable of further 
and better work. In Madame Midas he has 
proved that the latter is the case. As regards 
style there is no comparison with the former 
work, while the story—which, by the by, is 
damaged by being hurried at the end—is 
much more interesting, and Mr. Hume has 
gained skill in character drawing. No modern 
writer need have been ashamed of Vandeloup 
or of Archie McIntosh; Kitty, too, is sym- 
pathetic. On the whole, if he will take care, 
we should prophesy a future for Mr. Hume. 

B. Montcomerte Ranxine. 








SOME BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


L’éducation en Angleterre. Par Pierre de 
Coubertin. (Hachette.) This delightful little 
book is frankly friendly, and may be cordially 
recomimended to all the healthy folk who like 
flattery and are proud of their national insti- 
tutions. The writer, as he tells us, does not 
offer us a treatise on education: his ‘‘ im- 
pressions de voyage,” chiefly in educational 
centres, are only notes, though often notes of 
admiration. M. Coubertin has visited Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and a dozen public 
schools; he has been made acquainted with 
Toynbee Hall; he compares his impressions 








of England with his experiences of France, and 
suggests solutions for French problems by a 
wise adaptation of English institutions. He 
complains that the methods followed in his 
own country tend to weaken physical force and 
destroy moral energy; whereas freedom and 
manliness are traditions of English education 
religiously preserved, M. de Coubertinis quite 
indifferent to the charge of Anglomania. Edu- 
cation has nothing to do with the burning 
questions that are such causes of international 
recrimination. ‘‘ Laissons l’Irlande et la loi 
de Malthus tranquilles, ainsi que ces clichés 
innombrables dont les anglophobes font collec- 
tion.” If it be a fault to be predisposed to 
admiration of foreign institutions on which you 
proffer an opinion, it is a list on the right side 
without doubt. Frenchmen are not made 
on a pattern precisely and in detail different 
from the English pattern, and it is reasonable 
to expect that characteristic faults may be 
cured by a judicious adaptation of foreign 
notions to domestic institutions. Those who 
know French schools and universities best tell 
us that it is physical and moral training to 
self-reliance and self-control which they seem 
to fail in; and certainly no Englishman is 
likely to deny that the best training a man can 
have is one that makes him a reasonable law 
to himself. A foreigner is chiefly struck by 
the apparent disorder in the English school 
world. It is ‘‘ assez particulier... . bizarre 
méme par certains cétés.” Is not that because, 
as our critic handsomely acknowledges, we 
have grafted our new upon our old with a 
jealous reverence for the old, the prescriptively 
better, developing the ‘‘living part” of our 
establishments with every regard to their 
Gothic facades ? There are certain barbarous 
negligencies and ignorances of our ancestors 
which it seems to be the special privilege of 
Englishmen to correct. ‘‘J’éleverai mon fils 
& Panglaise, disait une jeune mire qui venait 
d’avoir son premier bébé; c’est tr’'s sumple: il 
faut un tub et beaucoup d’eau.”’ This, of 
course, without prejudice to the Gothic facade, 
Remembering the grotesque errors of which 
another friendly critic, Mr. Max O’Rell, 
was guilty, the conscientious reviewer is very 
careful to note similar slips elsewhere, but M. 
de Coubertin is as accurate as he is entertaining. 
He is not, however, quite rightly informed 
about ‘‘ ushers.” The name, if not the thing, 
has died out in this country ; and we surely have 
nothing like the French pion. Whatever, 
again, may be true of the pion, we cannot let it 
stand that ‘‘les wshers ne sont pas des gentle- 
men.” Most public-school men will like the 
notices which M. de Coubertin gives of their 
schools. He has, moreover, an ear for a good 
story, and the nationally characteristic faculty 
of telling them. Etonians will recognise the 
flavour of the following. There was a 
spectacle, a procession. 


‘‘Tmaginez que deux farceurs avaient cousu 
ensemble les robes de quatre spectatrices. Un 
grand les vit et les pinca; il prit leurs noms et 
celui de leur ‘tutor’ et, aprés force excuses, 
délivra les prisonniéres. 

‘**Les petits vont le prendre en grippe, ce 
vengeur?’ ae 

‘*** Point de tout! Ils savent qu’il ne faisait 
que ce qu’il devait et s’était engagé 4 faire.’ 

“* Et quel chatiment recevront les coupables? ’ 

‘‘*Ta faute est grave; ils n’ont pas agi en 
gentlemen vis-i-vis de personnes du dehors, i!s vont 
etre envoyés au docteur.’ 

“O’est-i-dire?’ ‘ Flogged.’’’ 


Our author naturally sighs for cricket and 
football, hare-and-hounds and lawn-tennis. 
Les Promenades and la gymnastique do not seem 
to him sufficient substitutes. He demands the 
introduction of games which unite “la varicte, 
le groupement, la popularité.” He has a very 
weighty word to say on the much advertised 
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‘‘ international’? system of education. Admit- 
ting the originality and general excellence of the 
scheme, he adds ‘‘ Quant aux colléges qui les 
recoivent en France et en Allemagne, ils sont 
bien loin d’¢tre les meilleurs.’’ This, however, 
will no doubt cure itself; and meautime, the 
experiment is a courageous one and deserves to 
succeed. In the chapter ‘‘ Souvenirs Universi- 
taires,’ the reviewer finds a real refreshing 
error. It is theonly serious one in the book, 
and deserves setting down. We find it written 
that the ‘‘costume universitaire” costs £4. 
‘¢ Pounds Scots,” we should think; or else the 
undergraduate has developed a taste for cap 
and gown which does not correspond to the re- 
collections of those who have unhappily already 
taken their degrees. We should like to say a 
great deal more about this pleasant book, but 
the usual exigencies of space prevent us. It is 
quite delightful reading, and where the author 
hints a dislike to some of our institutions, his 
word is worth attending to, for he is the fairest 
and most good-tempered of critics. We cannot 
imagine the reader who would not be enter- 
tained by his wit and wisdom. Let us con- 
clude this notice with one of the many good 
stories he tells. 
Fe ie us Dans le salon d’un chateau quelqu’un 
jouait du piano ; dans l’embrasure d’une fenéire, 
assis sur une haute banquette, un petit garcon de 
onze ans—le fils de la maison—lisait dans un grand 
livre, lequel le captivait 4 tel point qu’il ne 
m’avait pas entendu entrer .. . Aprés 
beaucoup de morceaux plus ou moin harmonieux, 
qui se succédaient les uns aux autres presque sans 
interruption, le piano fit entendre hymne national. 
Le petit Anglais en était évidemmement i wun 
passage palpitant; il ne leva pas les yeux, mais 
glissa de la banquette et se tint debout, respec- 
teusement. Quand le dernier accord eut retenti, 
il se rehissa sur son siége, toujours sans regarder 
autour de lui.” 


Technical Education. By J, A. Newbold. 
(John Heywood.) We shall soon, no doubt, 
make that hopeful national blunder with 
technical education which is to set us on the 
right road to the ideal end at last. In the 
meantime, everything that may help to clear 
the public mind of cant is well worth the atten- 
tion of at least those whose position makes it 
probable that they will be called on to take 
an active part in the administration of the new 
institutions, and those who will pay for their 
working may reasonably be supposed to have 
some interest in their prospects. Against the 
vagueness and recklessness of most popular 
demands for technical education, Mr. Newbold 
directs the pamphlet before us, and he puts his 
case with his accustomed clearness, sagacity, 
and moderation. He points out that the demand 
for technical education is a sort of confession of 
ignorance, an excuse for indefiniteness of desire. 
It may mean everything, it may mean nothing. 
His demonstration of the ambiguity of the 
term itself leaves nothing to be desired; and we 
are strongly inclined to the belief that the kind 
of bastard craft-teaching which is so often 
demanded will do just as little for us as Mr. 
Newbold expects it to do—that is, nothing. 
The population difficulty and the depletion of 
rural districts will be left just where they were, 
if, indeed, a great measure of training, which is 
too directly profitable, does not actually swell 
the towns, and further the population question 
to a stage of additional acuteness. If, as we 
fear might be the case, a badly conceived 
measure provided merely for the production of 
a larger number of half-trained wage-earners, 
capital would exploit industry to a more 
serious extent than it does at present. Mr. 
Newbold marshalls sixteen good arguments 
against Mr. Swire Smith’s scheme, and very 
pertinently asks how the cost is to be fairly dis- 
tributed. It is rate-aid which Mr. Newbold 
deprecates; and so far as the training is to be 


with him. Where it is possible to make the 

technical training properly theoretical and con- 

secutive on vrevious scientific education, we see 

every reason why every nerve should be strained 

to obtain it for all. We agree very cordially 

with Mr. Newbold’s protest against the 

educational Philistinism which sees, or 

affects to see, in an imperfectly applied 

scheme of technical education a panacea for all 

national woes ; and he does well to quote against 

the false technical education a liberal education, 

such as that so stoutly advocated by Prof. 

MacCunn, on purely economic grounds as well 

as all others. Mr. Newbold has a fine eye for 

the shortcomings of South Kensington; and, 

though we are not unmindful of the great debt 

owing to that department, we believe with 

him that its expenditure is lavish to an injurious 

end, as all expenditure must be which promotes 

such unsatisfactory cram-work as entitles hualf- 

trained students to ‘‘ teach science.” The remedy 
for our educational shortcomings is certainly 
not ‘‘ technical education” in the narrow and 
received sense. A liberal education from top 
to bottom is quite another thing. The bread 
cast on the waters might not be returned 
to-morrow, but it would come back with interest 
doubled and trebled if we only had the wisdom 
to be patient. Mr. Newbold’s book may form 
an admirable antidote for administration where 
distinguished theorists like Lord Armstrong 
make such statements as that colleges of physical 
science are ‘‘apt to be too scholastic for 
popular requirements.” Examine ‘‘ popular 
requirements,” and you will find that they are 
demands for short roads to wealth, which really 
lead only to the advantage of capitalists and 
the ruin of the wage-earners. It is true, as 
Lord Armstrong says, that ‘‘ cheapness of pro- 
duction and superiority of quality will decide 
the victory in the race for competition.” But, 
cui bono? If practical men like Mr. Newbold 
were heard with proper regard to their authority, 
the blunder before us might not land us in such 
a quagmire as it seems likely to do. He knows 
his subject better than any amateur, however 
distinguished in matters not educational, 


Memory. By David Kay. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench { Co.) It is not quite easy to be as 
grateful to Mr. Kay for his book as its earnest 
laboriousness deserves. He has laid psycho- 
logical literature of all kinds under contribu- 
tion, from Aristotle and Prof. Bain to Messrs. 
Paxton Hood and MHaweis; his book is 
positively loaded with foot-notes confirmatory ; 
his physiology is as copious as his psychology. 
And yet it is hardly possible to admit that he 
has added anything startlingly new to our 
stock of information or done more for our 
practical needs than summarise and co-ordinate 
results previously obtained, and warn us 
impressively against short euts. Claiming a 
material basis for memory, he urges the 
rational treatment of it not by local associa- 
tion, but by graduated adaptation of sense to 
thought in natural and necessary relations. 
‘* Accidental and arbitrary connexions” can 
never be anything better than expedients for 
temporary purposes ; butamemorystrengthened 
as . Kay would have it, is permanently 
benefited. His treatise is meant to be, and it 
succeeds in being, extremely practical, as we 
should expect from the history of its composi- 
tion, which arose out of a prolonged study of 
systems of mnemonics. In claiming for his own 
method the power of effecting great improve- 
ments in education, Mr. Kay very pertinently 
asks whether as much can be expected from 
‘‘ systems ” whose secrets are jealously guarded. 
His own method is a ‘‘ methodical” education 
from the beginnings of knowledge. 


‘* Holding, then, that the seat of memory is not 
the brain alone but also the organs of sense and 





in particular crafts, we are in entire accord 


the memory, special attention must be given t 
the training of the senses.” 


So we really get from Mr. Kay a compendious 
psychology, which has the additional recom- 
mendation of being interesting reading, and 
not lacking amusing illustrations, as of “the 
idiot mentioned by Mr. Somerville, who could 
repeat a sermon verbatim, indicating also where 
the minister blew his nose or coughed during 
the performance ’’—a notable idiot, indeed. It 
will be easily understood that Mr. Kay is some- 
times rather discursive, and one is glad to get 
to his ninth chapter, “‘Memory: how to 
improve it.” The first secret of success is 
‘sound physical health, with all the functions 
of the body going on easily and naturally”; 
then train every sense to receive and retain 
distinct impressions and let associations be 
natural and necessary. Mr. Kay’s book is very 
useful and interesting. It is better than its title; 
and, though we sometimes have slipshod writing 
like ‘‘ What matter is by itself and what mind 
is by itself, we know and cain know nothing,” it 
is mostly clear and precise, and well worth 
reading. 


Overstrain in Primary Schools. By J. A. 
Newbold. (John Heywood.) This pamphlet 
is an enlarged form of a paper read by the 
author before a ‘‘ conference on education under 
healthy conditions” held at Manchester in 
April, 1885. Since 1885 the controversy has 
developed ; and, though there is, perhaps, a lull 
just at present, we may, perhaps, expect that we 
shall hear more of it when the knotty points 
raised by the recent Royal Commission have 
received such settlement as they temporarily 
may. Mr. Newbold accordingly adds a brief 
account of the course of the controversy during 
the last three years, which, to those who have 
heard orread his first contribution to the question 
no less than to those who have only vague views 
on it, will be very welcome. He feels very 
strongly, but states his case with great modera- 
tion. Very early in his argument he dis- 
claims all intention of fixing the responsibility 
for overpressure on the Code itself, to the 
exclusion of all other conditions. His case 
against the existing system is certainly the 
best statement on that side which we have 
seen. He shows at least good reason for 
suspecting the Code and its administration by 
the department, inspectors, and _ school 
managers. Everyone concerned would do 
well to lay his warnings to heart and give 
proper weight to his suggestions. We specially 
recommend to earnest consideration his plea 
for the reasonable use of the power of an 
tion, The worst effects of the Code are referable 
to the mechanical and _ undiscriminating 
uniformity sometimes required by inspectors, 
and to the spirit of competition which they 
inspire. 


Tue Rev. R. H. Quick has published with 
Messrs, Longmans a reprint of the first edition 
(1581) of Richard Mulcaster’s Positions concern- 
ing the Training vp of Children—a famous 
paedagogic treatise, more talked about than 
read. If it does not possess the concrete interest 
and charm of style of Ascham’s Scholemaster 
(1570), it is of scarcely less importance for the 
light which it throws upon the practice of 
education in Elizabethan times. For Mulcaster, 
like Ascham, was no mere theorist. He was 
the first master of Merchant Taylors’ School 
(where he had Spenser for a pupil), and after- 
wards high master at St. Paul’s. All that can 
be learned about his life is told by Mr. Quick 
in an appendix, where he also draws attention 
to the most notable points in Mulcaster’s 
opinions—his protest against the use of Latin ; 
his objection to the ‘‘hastening on” of a 
“sharp young wit”; the importance he 
attaches to drawing, music, and regulated 











the muscles, it is evident that in order to improve 





exercise ; and his liberality in the matter of the 
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“training”? of ‘young maidens.” For our- 
selves, we have been particularly struck with 
the appropriateness to the present time of the 
following (p. 105): 

“. . . the Footeball play, which could not possibly 
haue growne to this greatnes, which it is now at, 
nor haue bene so much vsed, as it isin all places, 
if it had not had great helpes, both to health and 
strength, and to me the abuse of it is a sufficient 
argument, that it hath a right vse: which being 
reuoked to his primatiue will both helpe, strength, 
and comfort nature : though as it is now commonly 
veed, with thronging of a rude multitude, with 
bursting of shinnes, and breaking of legges, it be 
neither ciuil, neither worthy the name of any 
traine to health.”’ 

It remains to state that Mr. Quick has had the 
book handsomely printed, and stoutly bound in 
buckram. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. H. Oskar Sommer, from the Royal Univer- 
sity of Marburg, has come to London for the 
winter, on leave from the Prussian Government, 
in order to study in the British Museum the 
English Pastoral Drama and to edit Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Morte Darthur, which he will treat later 
on as one of the sources of Spenser’s Faery Queen. 
Malory’s work exists in two copies of Caxton’s 
printing. The best copy was that in the Earl 
of Jersey’s library; but this was sold at the 
Osterley sale for £1950 toa gentleman in New 
York. The other copy is in the Althorp 
Library ; and the Earl of Spencer has been kind 
enough to send it to the British Museum for 
Dr. Sommer’s use. This copy wants twelve 
pages, which have been replaced by photo- 
graphic facsimiles ; but these are said to contain 
several mistakes. Dr. Sommer hopes to get 
them collated in New York with the original. 


Mr. GoLiancz, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, one of the University Extension 
Lecturers, has been staying at Exeter for 
several weeks collating the grand Anglo-Saxon 
MS. belonging to the Cathedral Library, called 
‘‘The Exeter Book,” formerly edited by the 
late Benjamin Thorpe, &c. Mr. Gollancz is 
preparing a new edition of the old MS, with a 
fresh modern Englishing, for the Early English 
Text Society, and hopes to issue Part I. of itin 
the spring. He has given an evening lecture 
to the Exeter citizens on their noble MS. or 
“book,” though they were rather shocked at 
his opinion that the MS. was of more worth 
than the cathedral. 


READERS of Alphonse Daudet’s L’Jmmortel, 
as it has been appearing in the Universal Review, 
will be interested to hear that the translation, 
which Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
issue in one volume next month, is by Dr. 
A. W. Verrall, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Mrs. Verrall. 

Messrs. CassELL & Co. will publish next 
month the last divisional volume of their Ency- 
clopaedic Dictionary, completing the full number 
of seven volumes. As implied by the title, 
this work claims to be not only a dictionary of 
the English language, but at the same time a 
cyclopaedia to all branches of knowledge. ‘The 
total number of words registered is about 
150,000, as compared with about 116,000 in the 
sast edition of Worcester’s American Dictionary. 


Messrs CassELt & Co. also announce The 
Truth about Russia, by Mr. W. T. Stead. 


THE Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish a collection of Occusional Addresses on 
Educational Subjects, by Prof. 8. 8. Laurie, of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG, in collaboration with Mr. 
Paul Sylvester, has in preparation a volume of 
short stories translated from the German. The 
book will be published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 





Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN have in the press a 
volume of extracts from the Greek comic poets, 
with verse translations by Dr. F. A. Paley. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
publish early in October a translation of Dr. 
Baemeither’s English Associations of Working 
Men, specially prepared under the author’s 
supervision. The author here presents us with 
a contribution towards the solution of the 
problem to what extent association has, by 
means of trades unions, co-operative societies, 
building societies, &c., affected the capital and 
labour question, and secured for the working- 
man a larger share of the national income. 


THE October volume in the series of ‘‘ Came- 
lot Classics” will be Fairy Tales and Folk Lore 
of the Irish Peasantry, edited by W. B. Yeats. 


A cHEAP edition of Notes for Boys (and their 
fathers) is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock as 
nearly ready for publication. 


A CHEAP edition of a little work, entitled 
From over the Tomb, is about to be published by 
Mr. J. Burns. It consists of a series of com- 
munications said to have been received by a 
lady from her deceased husband. 


Messrs. Pacan & Ross, of New York, have 
in the press a new work, entitled Scottish Poets 
in America, by Mr. John D. Ross, the editor of 
Celebrated Songs of Scotland. 


Mrs. G. LinnaEus Banks has written a 
biography of Miss Dora Greenwell for North 
Country Poets. In the next issue will appear a 
notice of Mr. H. T. Mackenzie Bell. 


PRINcE BisMARCK has just returned “ sin- 
cerest thanks” for a copy of Mr. W. H. Daw- 
son’s German Socialism and Ferdinand Lassalle, 
which was reviewed recently in the ACADEMY. 
It is well known that Prince Bismarck, a 
quarter of a century ago, stood upon terms of 
intimate friendship with Lassalle, who did 
much to give his mind a Socialistic turn. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS, the new president 
of the Hull Literary Club, has selected for the 
theme of his opening address ‘‘ Hull Litera- 
ture.” The town has been the birthplace of 
many well-known authors. 


At Mr. Griggs’s fire, almost all the copies of 
the facsimile quarto of Shakspere’s Merry 
Wives in Dr. Furnivall’s series were burnt. 
Those that were issued had several faulty 
pages. Mr. Griggs is now reproducing a new 
facsimile for Mr. Quaritch, who publishes the 
series, from Mr. A. H. Huth’s copy, which is 
far better than the one belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire that was used for the first fac- 
simile, and that had lost portions of some 
leaves. Mr. P. A. Daniel will re-edit this ; and 
Mr. Griggs has generously resolved to give to 
every purchaser of the first issue, whose name 
he has, a copy of the second issue, so that they 
may have a perfect book. Unfortunately the 
American reprint of the quarto parallel with 
the folio text, was made from the faulty fac- 
simile, without inquiry, and without collation 
with the original quarto. Owners of copies of 
this parallel text should therefore take care to 
acquire the forthcoming perfect facsimile of 
the quarto. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


CARDINAL MANNING contributes to the forth- 
coming number of the North American Review 
an article, entitled ‘‘The Church its own Wit- 
ness,” which has reference to the recent ex- 
change of theological polemics between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Robert Ingersoll, The 
North American Review is published in this 
ose by Mr. G. E. Stechert, King William 
treet. 





THE October number of Scribner’s Magazine 
will contain the first of a series of three papers 
in which the late Lester Wallack had written 
down his reminiscences just before his death. 
He recalls the most interesting incidents in the 
fifty years of his career as an actor, including 
memories of Helen Faucit, Charles Mathews, 
and Charlotte Cushman. The first paper will 
be illustrated with two portraits of Wallack, 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s paper in the same 
number will recall some ‘‘ Random Memories” 
of a tour taken in boyhood along the shores of 
Fife—‘‘ my first professional tour, my first 
journey in the complete character of man, 
without the help of petticoats.”” Mr. Steven- 
son’s romantic novel, ‘‘The Master of Ballan- 
trae” will be commenced in the November 
number. 

Illustrations for October, commencing the 
fourth volume, will include a contribution 
from the author of “ Lorna Doone,” and a new 
story by Mrs. Molesworth, called ‘‘ Bronzie.” 
Among the series of papers in that and succeed- 
ing numbers will be portrait biographies of 
Royal Academicians, photogravure reproduc- 
tions of National Gallery pictures, pen and 
pencil portraits of authors and artists, and a 
continuation of the illustrated papers on 
‘*Schools, Private and Public,” ‘Pretty Places,” 
‘* Railway Men,” ‘Iron Roads,” ‘Musical 
Notes,” ‘‘Garden, Field and Farm,” ‘Fern 
Gossip,” ‘‘ Church Buildings,” and ‘“‘ New In- 
ventions,” as well as numerous articles under 
the headings of amusement, art, biography, 
economy, literature, and science. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


AT WATERMOUTH, 
To Albert Goodwin. 


To watch the sea-flowers bloom beneath the wave 
For Aphrodite's gathering, and to know 
How breathing stone the madrepore will grow 
And shells imprison rainbows, this you gave 
To those of old who sought your hollow cave 
And = through darkened vaults the waters 


glow 
Green sapphire ; but new grace your halls bestow, 
And other charms to day your portals have. 


For you have won enchantment from his art 
Who filled your cavern pools with fairy lights, 
And flashed by magic of his painter’s wand 
Fresh wondrous life to sea and rock and sand, 
Who bade bright wings from lustrous shadow dart 
To dreamy shores of weird Arabian nights. 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue September number of the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift is chiefly remarkable for Prof. 
Kuenen’s estimate of the three most recent 
critical works on the history and _ religious 
affinities of the people of Israel. Renan, he 
says, seeks to solve his problem by intuition, 
Kittel by analysis, Baethgen by the use of the 
comparative method. More when the second 
part of the dissertation has appeared. Dr. 
Rovers, discussing the latest hypothesis on the 
origin of the Apocalypse (Henri Schoen), comes 
to the conclusion that ‘student Vischer’s” 
theory, in spite of some objections, still 
holds the field. Dr. Was is dissatisfied with 
von Antal’s German history of Dutch philosophy. 
Various books are reviewed or noticed, including 
Part I. of the new edition of Hupfeld on the 
Psalms and Dr. Drummond’s Philo-Judaeus 
(both noticed by Prof. Oort). The former 18 
praised as a good specimen of ‘‘ conservative- 
liberal” work; the latter as a clearly written, 
instructive introduction to Philo by a master’s 
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CLARENDON PRESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AmoneG the books in active preparation at the 
Clarendon Press may be mentioned the fol- 
wing: 

™ Theology, &c.—‘* A Concordance to the Sep- 
tuagint,” edited by the Rev. Edwin Hatch ; 
« Kssays on Biblical Greek,” by the Rev. Edwin 
Hatch, being Essays delivered as Grinfield 
Lecturer; ‘‘The Vulgate New Testament,” 
edited by the Bishop of Salisbury, vol. i.; 
“The Peshito Version of the Gospels,” edited 
by the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam ; ‘‘ Critical Appen- 
dices to Lloyd’s Greek Testament,” by Prof. 
W. Sanday. 

Greek and Latin. — ‘‘Scholia in Iliadem 
Townleyana,” edited by Dr. Ernst Maass, in 
2 vols. ; Plato, ‘‘ Republic,” edited by the Rev. 
B. Jowett and the Rev. Lewis Campbell; a 
translation of the ‘‘ Republic,” new edition, by 
the Rev. B. Jowett; Homer, ‘‘Iliad,’’ books 
xiii.-xxiv., edited for the use of schools 
by D. B. Monro; Demosthenes, ‘‘ Orations 
against Philip,” vol. ii.; ‘‘De Pace,” ‘‘ Philip- 
pics I. and II.” and ‘‘ De Chersoneso,” edited 
by Evelyn Abbott and P. E. Matheson; 
Wright’s ‘‘Golden Treasury of Greek Verse,” 
new edition, by Evelyn Abbott; ‘‘ Graece 
Reddenda,” being an Introduction to Greek 
Prose Composition, by C. 8. Jerram; ‘‘ Con- 
tributions to Latin Lexicography,” by Prof. 
H. Nettleship ; ‘‘ A School Latin Dictionary,” 
by Dr. Charlton T. Lewis; Ovid’s ‘‘ Tristia,” 
edited, with prolegomena, apparatus criticus, 
notes, &c., by Sidney G. Owen. 

Oriental.—‘‘ Thesaurus Syriacus,’’ edidit R. 
Payne Smith, fasc. viii.; ‘‘A Catalogue of 
Persian MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” by Dr. 
H. Ethé. 

General Literature.—‘‘ Collected Essays,” by 
the late Rector of Lincoln College, in 2 vols. ; 
“ Unpublished Letters of David Hume to Wil- 


; liam Strahan,” edited, with notes, &c., by Dr. 


G. Birkbeck Hill; ‘Selections from Claren- 
don,” by the Dean of Salisbury; ‘‘ Hymns and 
Chorales for Colleges and Schools,” selected 
and edited by John Farmer. 

Modern Languages.—‘‘ A Russian Grammar 
and Reading-Book,”’ by W. R. Morfill; a Key 
to Lange’s ‘‘German Prose Composition”’ ; 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Jungfrau von Orleans,” edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Prof. C. A. 
Buchheim. 

History, Law, d&c.—*The Landnima-Boc,” 
edited by Dr. G. Vigfusson and F. York Powell ; 
“The Gild Merchant: a Contribution to Eng- 
lish Municipal History,” by Dr. C. Gross, in 
2 vols; ‘‘The Dynasty of Theodosius; or, 
Seventy Years’ Struggle with the Barbarians,” 
by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin ; ‘‘ A Historical Geo- 
graphy of the British Colonies,” by C. P. 
Lucas, vol. i—‘* European and Minor Asiatic 
Dependencies of Great Britain, and those in the 
Indian Ocean”; ‘‘An Essay on Possession in 
the Common Law,’ parts i. and ii., by Prof. 
F. Pollock, part iii., by R. 8S. Wright. 

The English Language and Literature.—‘‘ A 
Translation of the Beowulf in English Prose,” 
by Prof. Earle; “The Minor Poems of 
Chaucer,” edited by Prof. Skeat; Chaucer’s 
“Legend of Good Women,” edited by the 
same ; Shakspere’s ‘‘ Henry the Eighth,” edited 
by Dr. W. Aldis Wright; Bunyan’s “ Holy 
War,” &c., edited by the Rev. E. Venables; 
“Select Works of Sir Thomas Browne,” in- 
cluding “‘Urn-Burial,” ‘“The Garden of Cyrus,” 
&e., edited by Dr. W. A. Greenhill; “A New 
English Dictionary, founded mainly on the Ma- 
terials collected by the Philological Society,’’ 
Vol. ii., part ii. (beginving with cass), edited by 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, and vol. iii., part i. (be- 
ginning with the letter E), edited by Henry 
Bradley; Stratmann’s ‘“ Dictionary of the Old- 
English Language,” thoroughly revised and 
re-arranged by Henry Bradley. 





Mathematics, Physical and Mental Science.— 
‘* Mathematical Papers of the late Henry J. 8. 
Smith, Savilian Professor of Geometry in the 
University of Oxford,” with portrait and 
memoir, in 2 vols.; ‘The Graphical and 
Statical Calculus,” by L. Cremona, authorised 
English translations by T. Hudson Beare; ‘‘ A 
Manual of Crystallography,” by Prof. N. S. 
Story-Maskelyne; ‘‘ A Class-Book of Chemis- 
try,” by W. W. Fisher, Aldrichian Demon- 
strator of Chemistry; ‘Geography for Schools,” 
~ ii, by Alfred Hughes; a translation of 

rof. Van d’Hoff’s ‘‘ Dix Années dans!’ Histoire 
d’une Théorie,” by J. E. Marsh; “ Foreign 
Biological Memoirs,” translated under the 
superintendence of Prof. J. Burdon-Sanderson, 
vol. ii.; Ecker’s “‘ Anatomy of the Frog,” 
translated by Dr. G. Haslam; Count H. von 
Solms - Laubach’s ‘Introduction to Fossil 
Botany,” translated by the Rev. H. E. F. 
Garnsey, and edited by Prof. I. Bayley Balfour. 

‘‘Sacred Books of the East.”—Also, in the 
Second Series of ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East” : 
Vol. xxx., ‘‘ The Grihya Siitras,” rules of Vedic 
domestic ceremonies, translated by Prof. Her- 
mann Oldenberg, part ii.; vol. xxxii., ‘‘ Vedic 
Hymns,”’ translated by Prof. F. Max Miiller, 
part i.; vol. xxxiii., ‘‘ Narada, and some Minor 
Law-books,” translated by Prof. Julius Jolly ; 
vol. xxxiv., “The Vedainta-Sitras,” with 
Sankara’s Commentary, translated by Prof. G. 
Thibaut; vol. xxxv., ‘‘The Milinda Paiha,” 
translated by Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davids. 

‘* Anecdota”” Series.—The following works 
will be the next to appear in the series of 
‘** Anecdota Oxoniensia”: Japhet Ben Ali’s 
‘Commentary on Daniel,” edited by D. 8S. 
Margoliouth; ‘Lives of Saints from the 
‘Book of Lismore,’” edited, with translation 
and notes, by Whitley Stokes; ‘‘The Eluci- 
darium,” edited from a dated Welsh MS. of the 
fourteenth century, by Prof. John Rhjs and 
J.M. Jones; also, uniform with the above, ‘‘ The 
Chronicle of Galfridus le Baker, of Swinbroke,” 
edited from the Bodleian MS. by E. Maunde 
Thompson. 

The following books will be published imme- 
diately: ‘‘ Land-Charters and other Saxonic 
Documents,” by Prof. John Earle ; Clarendon’s 
“ History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in Eng- 
land,” re-edited from a fresh collation of the MS. 
in the Bodleian Library, with marginal dates 
and occasional notes, by W. Dunn Macray, in 
6 vols. ; ‘‘ The Anglo-Indian Codes,” edited b 
Whitley Stokes, vol. ii., ‘‘ Adjective Law,” 
with addenda bringing the decisions of the 
High Court down to May, 1888; ‘‘ Fossils of 
the British Islands, stratigraphically and zoo- 
logically arranged,” vol. i. Palaeozoic, com- 
prising the Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and Permian species, with ap- 
pendix brought down to the end of 1886, by 
Robert Etheridge; Hume’s ‘Treatise of 
Human Nature,” reprinted from the original 
edition, in 3 vols., and edited, with an analytical 
index, by L. A. Selby-Bigge; ‘‘ The Hecuba of 
Euripides,” edited by Cecil H. Russell; ‘A 
Vocabulary to the Anabasis of Xenophon,” by 
J. Marshall; ‘‘ Passages for Translation into 
Greek Prose,” selected by J. Y. Sargent; ‘“‘ A 
Primer of Latin Prose,” by J. Y. Sargent; 
‘‘ An Introduction to Latin Syntax,” by W. 8S. 
Gibson. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCLETY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘* Walks in Palestine,” illustrated by twenty- 
four photogravures from photographs taken by 
C. V. Shadbolt, reproduced by Messrs. Annan 
& Swan. The letterpress is from the pen of 
Mr. Harper, who has visited Palestine many 
times as an artist, and is familiar with every 
spot shown in the illustrations. Of this book 





——— 


one hundred copies—the plates on India paper, 
the letterpress on hand-made paper, and bound 
in vellum. ‘Irish Pictures, drawn with Pen 
and Pencil,” by Richard Lovett, with a map 
and one hundred and thirty-three illustrations 
from sketches and photographs. This is the 
‘Pen and Pencil” volume for 1888. It has long 
been felt that Ireland should be included in this 
series. The present volume leaves untouched 
the burning political questions of the day. The 
aim has been to indicate the beauties of such 
regions as Donegal and Kerry, the chief features 
of towns like Dublin and Pelfast, the charac- 
teristic traits of the people, their ancient learn- 
ing, culture, and art, in a way that should 
combine accuracy of information with power to 
arouse the sympathy and interest of the reader, 
and lead to the conviction that present troubles 
tend too much to the forgetfulness of the noble 
past in Ireland. 

In miscellaneous books—‘‘ The Boys’ Own 
Book of Indoor Games and Recreations,”’ in 

cluding chapters by J. N. Maskelyne, Col. Cuthell, 
Dr. Gordon Stables, the Rev. A. N. Malan, C. 
Stansfeld-Hicks, &c., which have appeared at 
various times in the Boys’ Own Paper. illustrated 
with hundreds of engravings; ‘‘The Girls’ 
Own Indoor Book,” edited by Charles Peters, 
profusely illustrated; ‘‘ Ermest Hepburn; or, 
Revenge and Forgiveness,” by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, illustrated by E. Whymper; “In a 
Jesuit Net,” by H. C. Coape, illustrated by E. 
Whymper; ‘‘The Happiest Half-Hour; or, 
Sunday Talks with Children,” by Frederick 
Langbridge, with many illustrations; ‘‘Through 
Fire and Through Water : a Story of Adventure 
and Peril,” by T. 8. Millington, illustrated; 
‘*Harold, the Boy-Earl: a Story of Old Eng- 
land,” by J. F. Hodgetts, illustrated ; ‘‘ All for 
Number One; or, Charlie Russell’s Ups and 
Downs,” a story for boys and girls, by Henry 
Johnson, illustrated by E. Whymper ; “‘ Scrip- 
ture Natural History.—II. Animals of the 
Bible,” by H. Chichester Hart, Naturalist to 
Sir G. Nares’s Arctic Expedition and Prof. 
Hull’s Palestine Expedition, illustrated ; 
‘* Louisa of Prussia and other Sketches,’’ by 
the Rev. John Kelly, with portraits and illus- 
trations. This book contains biographical 
sketches of Queen Louisa of Prussia, her sister- 
in-law, Princess William of Prussia, Elizabeth, 
Princess Charles of Hesse, and Elizabeth, Queen 
of Roumania. ‘‘Short Biographies for the 


Y | People,” vol. v. contains—Philip Doddridge, 


Bishop Hooper, Philip Henry, Bishop Wilson 
of Calcutta, Henry Cooke of Belfast, John 
Newton, Ulrich Zwingli, Matthew Henry, 
Patrick Hamilton, John Bunyan, Rowland Hill, 
and Thomas Charles of Bala. ‘ Aunt Diana,”’ 
by Rosa Nouchette Carey, illustrated; ‘‘ Geof- 
frey Heywood; or, The Right Way,” by Mrs. 
Cooper, illustrated; ‘‘The Reformation in 
France after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes,” by Richard Heath, illustrated with 
portraits; ‘‘Chronicles of an Old Manor House,” 
by the late G. E. Sargent, illustrated; ‘‘A 
Race for Life, and other Tales,’ illustrated ; 
‘The Treatise of St. Basil the Great on the 
Holy Spirit,” translated, with analysis and 
notes, by the Rev. George Lewis; ‘‘ Breaking 
the Fetters; or, The Last of the Galley Slaves,” 
by Emma Leslie, illustrated ; ‘‘ More than Con- 
queror ; or, A Boy’s Temptations,” by Harriette 
K. Burch, illustrated ; ‘‘ Higher Up,” by Nellie 
Hellis, illustrated; ‘‘The Threefold Life; or, 
The Walk, the Work, and the Warfare,” by the 
Rev. F. Bourdillon; ‘‘Dolly: a Quiet Story 
for Quiet People,” by M. F. W., illustrated ; 
‘* Every Day: a Story for Sunday Afternoons,” 
by Evelyn R. Farrar, illustrated; ‘‘ Morning 
and Evening,” Keble’s morning and evening 
hymns, illustrated from sketches by J. Clark, 
J. H. Hipsley, Davidson Knowles, James N. 
Lee, C. J. Staniland, J. R. Wells, and C. M. 





there will also be an edition de luxe, limited to 


Wimperis—printed in colour by Alf. Cooke. 
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NOTES ON BULLEN’S OLD PLAYS, 
1882-1885, 


Il. 
VOL. II. 
‘“‘DickE OF DEVONSHIRE.” 
P, 23: 
“See... . trot up hill with you, and racke 


downewards.”’ 


This pace of a horse, which appears to corres- 
pond to our canter, is often alluded to, A 
description of ‘‘how to make a horse rack” 
will be found in Gervase Markham’s The 
Countrie Farme, translated from Maison Rus- 
tiquein 1616. In ‘‘ The Roaring Girl” (1611) 
occurs 
“There’s the gold with which you hired your 
hackney, here’s her pace ; 
She racks hard, and perhaps your bones will 
feel it.’ 
P. 238: 


‘¢ And for the women I know ’em as well as if I 
had been in their bellyes.’’ 


This elegant expression is used also by Ben 
Jonson in “The Tale of a Tub,” one of his 
earliest plays, if not his very first. At about 
the same date a similar phrase is in ‘‘ The Two 
Angry Women of Abingdon ”—‘‘I know your 
mind as well as if I was within you” ; but when 
shorn of its coarse forcibility it is commonplace 
enough. 


P, 29: 
‘* We may hap to be in the suddes ourselves.” 


Halliwell explains ‘‘ to be sullen,” but gives no 
reference. It is not in the collections of pro- 
verbial phrases I have examined. It occurs in 
‘‘ Elvira ” (1667), reprinted in Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 
xv. 91; and also in ‘‘ Captain Underwit” 
(1640), in the present volume, 327. It 
rather means “‘ to be in trouble,” than ‘‘ to be 
in the dumps,” 


P. 38: 


‘‘Not soe much as the leg of a Spanyard left to 
squayle at their owne apple trees.”’ 


See an excellent note on this word in Halliwell. 
Since the date of his dictionary a game called 
‘* squails ’” has been introduced (from Holland ?) 
which might better have been named ‘‘ shovel- 
board,” just as the old squail or throwing 
sticks at cocks and thence at fruit out of reach 
might have been readily termed by the older 
name of ‘ loggats,” familiar to Shaksperians. 
T have not met with the word ‘‘ squail” else- 
where, except in provincial glossaries. 


P. 38: 


‘* Sure these can be no crowkeepers nor birdscarers 
from the fruite.”’ 


This passage is a good illustration of the line 
in ‘‘ Lear ”—*‘ That fellow handles his bow like 
a crowkeeper.” Pike makes the remark here 
when three soldiers out of six are shot down. 


P, 38: 


‘What shall I doe, there is no starting; I must 
stand th’ encounter.”’ 


‘‘ Starting” here means ‘ shrinking,” “‘ escap- 
ing.” Itis commonly met with in the compound 
‘* starting-hole,” asin Day’s ‘‘ Isle of Gulls,” 
Shakspere’s ‘‘Henry IV.,” and Ben Jonson’s 
‘* Case is Altered’ ; the idea being in that sense 
derived from the rabbit warren. ‘‘Starting,”’ 
as shrinking, occurs also in Chapman’s ‘‘ May 
Day,” act iiii—‘ ‘There is no starting now.” 
I imagine it is this meaning which should 
explain the common technical use of the word 
in speaking of ‘timbers ha ving started” ; not 
started out of their p laces, but shrunk so as to 
become disconnected. The same sense is 
applied to a shying horse —‘‘ One that starts.” 





P. 63: 
‘‘ Travellers that are weary have sleepe Jed ina 
string,” 
i.e., have itat their command. Thisis an old 
proverbial form. In Harrington’s ‘‘ Orlando 
Furioso” (xxx. 33), one is said ‘‘ to have [or 
lead] fortune in a string.” And in Lyly’s 
“Sappho and Phaon” the same expression 
occurs, where it signifies, he has it at his 
fingers’ ends. Both these instances are prior 
to 1600. 

P. 63: 
‘Tn old time gentlemen would call to their men 
and cry, ‘Come, trusse me’; now the word is 
‘Come, hooke me’; for everybody now looks so 
narrowly to Taylor’s bills (some for very anger 
never paying them) that the needle lance knights, 
in revenge of those prying eyes, put so many 
hookes and eyes to every hose and dublet.’’ 


This is an interesting passage in view of the 

changes of fashion in dress, and brings the 

time of writing down to a later period than 
appears in the diction of the rest of the play. 

The time when ‘‘ points” gave place to “ hooks 

and eyes ”’ would appear to be somewhere about 

1650. The present play was probably produced 

‘‘ very shortly after Pike’s return, which took 

place on April 29, 1626.” In Brome’s ‘‘ English 

Moor” (i. 3), which decidedly belongs to a 

later period (circa 1650), occurs : 

‘*T mean, to take your points. But you have none, 
O thrifty age! My Bridegroom is so wise 
Instead of points, to hazzard Hooks and Eyes.’’ 

Possibly the discrepancy may be reconciled by 

supposing the piece reproduced with the comic 

dialogueinterspersed with ‘‘ modernisms ”’ some 
twenty years later. Certainly “hooks and 

eyes” were not introduced as early as 1626, 

P. 88, line 3: 

‘‘ Mad” is a misprint for made, ‘‘ made out of 

wax.” Mr. Bullen refers to ‘‘ Romeoand Juliet,” 

i, 3.76; but in ‘‘ Westward Ho” we have the 

identical phrase—‘‘ A knight made out of wax.” 

Rabelais says ‘‘ Nous les faisons comme de 

cire” (i. 19), which Ozell translates, ‘‘ We make 

them as of wax,” with note by Urquhart, ‘‘as 
we please, to perfection, as if we cast them.” 


P. 86: 
‘* Slug shippes can keep no pace.” 


To which anote, ‘‘Slug. Aship which sails badly” 
(Halliwell). Icannot recall another instance of 
the use of the word in this sense. Probably 
Halliwell gathered it from Bailey (or it may 
be in Johnson, who gathered very much indeed 
from N. Bailey). ‘A siug([c/. sluggen, Du., to 
act slothfully], a Ship that sails heavily; also a 
sort of Snail without a Shell.” 


P. 86: 

‘“* Red-haired by no means, though she would yeild 
money 

To sell her to some Jew for poyson.”’ 

The evil attributes attached to red-haired 
people are continually alluded to in the 
dramatists. The superstition has been explained 
by the mediaeval representations of Judas with 
ared beard. Another interpretation is that the 
Danes were red-haired, and the horror of them 
handed down the hate. In Chapman’s ‘‘ Bussy 
D’Ambois ” occurs ‘* Worse than the poison of a 
red-haired man.’ In ‘‘ Ram Alley ’’ a constable 
is called a ‘‘ red-bearded serjeant.” In Day’s 
‘‘Isle of Gulls” we havea ‘‘ red-bearded hang- 
man,” and cf. Ray’s proverb—“‘ With a red man 
read thy rede,” &c. 

In Ulster and Connemara a red-haired 
person is regarded by the peasantry as super- 
stitiously unlucky; and I have known a case 
where a dealer has turned back from his 
journey to a fair because the first person he had 
met on the way was a red-haired woman. In 
Donegal, Galway, or Roscommon any one 





$$. 


setting out on a business would regard it 
peculiarly unfortunate to meet a sed-haired 

erson, especially if that person was a woman, 

owever, in some of those districts it is held 
unlucky to meet a bare-headed woman or man, 
or one bare-headed and bare-footed is stil] 
worse ; nay, there are certain people often in 
localities who are regarded as peculiarly un. 
lucky omens to meet, or receive the time of day 
from, when upon an errand. The white-huired 
boy in Ireland carries all before him in the way 
of good fortune. Most of the dramatists also 
use this phrase of ‘‘ white boy,” ‘‘ white son,” 
‘“‘ white girl,” ‘“‘ white-haired boy,” ‘‘ chickens 
of the white hen,” “‘ calf with the white face ”, 
and “The Devile’s White Boyes””—or, as we 
would say, the “ Divil’s darlints”’—was the 
name of an anti-Popish tract of 1644. Was 
this the origin of the evil meaning afterwards 
attached to ‘‘ Whiteboys,” who arose as a curse 
about eighty years later ? 


P. 113: 

‘Why here are no wenches half so amorous as 
Citty tripennies.’’ 
A note endeavours to transform the last word to 
“* tripe-wives.” This is very innocent. Three- 
pence, or “‘ thrippence,” may guide those who 
would be enlightened. The passage would 
have been better unannotated, but the note 
—— is very misleading and unjust to 

2 x e 


P, 113: 


“* This garter is not well tide, fellow: where 
Wert thou brought up? thou knowest not to tie 
A rose yet, knave.”’ 


This is a good passage to enforce acommon old 
meaning of the word “rose” which is now 
rarely in use. ‘‘ Rose” here means what we 
designate by rosette, i.¢., an artificial knot of 
riband; and it is astonishing how often 
commentators seem to be ignorant of this. 
Schmidt’s Shakspere Lexicon does not give 
this sense for the word, but interprets all the 
passages under “Rose” to mean the flower 
itself. Hence also, a recent writer in ‘The 
Book Lover’s Library” series tells us that 
Provence roses were worn as articles of orna- 
ment in the shoes of players, from the well- 
known assage in ‘* Hamlet,’”? where 
undoubtedly, as Dyce says, ‘‘rosettes” are 
intended. No doubt the allusion shows 
Provence roses to be in vogue. 


P, 131: 


‘* With me, my fine treble knave? Umh, thou 
dost tickle minikin as nimbly.’’ 


Minikin was properly, according to Halliwell, 
‘* the treble string of a lute or fiddle.” Nares 
gives a wrong meaning and derivation, which 
the former opposes, but gives no reference. 
The word was often used merely to signify 
‘‘treble,” as in passages quoted by Nares, and 
also a couple of times in Day’s ‘‘ Humour out 
of Breath” (1608). It was a very favourite 
expression with Marston, who calls a fiddler 
a ‘‘ minikin tickler”’ in ‘‘ What you Will,” and 
also uses the term in ‘‘ Antonio and Mellida.” 
In another play which ought, undoubtedly, 
in my opinion, to be included in Marston’s 
works, the phrase occurs twice—‘‘ When I was 
a young man and could tickle the minnikin I had 
the best stroke, but now I am falne from the 
fiddle” (‘ Pasquil and Katherine,” act i.) ; and 
again, ‘‘He’s at stand like a resty jade or 4 
Fidler when he hath crackt his minikin” 


(act iii.). Middleton also makes similar use of 
the term. 
Pp. 129, 130: 


‘‘T love to see Musitions in their postures imitate 
those eyrey Soules that grace our Cittie Theaters 
. . . Nowon my life this boy does sing as like the 
boy atthe Whitefryers as ever I heard... and 
the Musick’s like theirs,’’ &c. 
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Mr. Bullen quotes Mr. F. J. Fleay on that 

assage— Therefore, this play would seem to 
have been acted at the Whitefriars.’’ It 
appears to me that the special force of this 
incident lies in the mimicking some well-known 
boy’s voice at the Whitefriars, and that, there- 
fore, that is the one theatre where this play 
does not seem to have been acted at the time. 
I am presumptuous to differ with Mr. Fleay, 
and, perhaps, I have lost the sense. 

P, 147: For more information on Pimlico, 
that happy hunting-ground where the citizen 
used to consume custards and ale, see Nares’s 
“Glossary,” and also Gifford’s notes to Ben 
Jonson. One Ben Pimlico appears to have given 
his name to a brew of (Derby ?) ale. Probably 
bis own cognomen derived from the suburb 
near Hoggesden (Hoxton). 

P, 200: 


‘¢ Besides, there’s no danger of one’s crag.”’ 


Crag is an old word signifying neck or throat. 
It is still in use in the northern counties, The 
translator of Rabelais writes: ‘‘My Tropple, 
the Bean of my Cragg is bruk” Gi. 6), and 
Brome has—‘‘ The deil brast crag of thine” 
(“Queen’s Exchange,” ii., 2). 


“§1r JOHN BARNEVELDT” (circa 1619), 
P, 308 : 
** Away, good pilchers.” 


It is worth noticing, in support of the argu- 
ment advanced by Mr. Bullen, in favour of 
ascribing this play chiefly to Fletcher, that 
this term is a favourite in the plays of the 
Beaumont and Fletcher series. It occurs in 
“Wit without Money” (iii. 3), and in ‘‘ Bonduca” 
(ii. 3), and is used there simply as a term of 
abuse, as here, without having any trace of 
reference to leathern ‘‘ pilchers,”’ or scabbards, 
as in Ben Jonson’s “‘ Poetaster,’’ whose ‘‘ You 
inhuman pilchers ” alludes to the leathern buff 
jerkin of the serjeants. I think the term in 
the present sense is seldom found except in 
Fletcher. 


“CAPTAIN UNDERWIT”? (circa 1640). 
P, 323: 
“Tnderwit.—He shall read warres to me and 
fortification. 
Tho.—I can teach you to build a sconce, sir.” 


To ‘‘ build a sconce ” literally meant, of course, 
to construct that kind of ‘ blockhouse,” or 
small fort, so-called. Here, however, there is, 
no doubt, a double sense, A footnote says: 
“To ‘build a sconce’ means, I suppose, to fix 
acandle in a candlestick.” Marston, Middle- 
ton, and Webster all use ‘‘sconce” in its 
original sense of “lantern,” whence the more 
modern and still provincially used ‘sconce ” 
for a candle-holder, or impromptu candlestick, 
is derived. But I apprehend this has nothing 
whatever to say to the passage before us. 1 
find in ‘‘ The English Rogue ” (i. 117) (Pearson 
Rep.), 1665, ‘and so built a sconce” signifies 
“made his escape” in a somewhat “shady” 
sense. And in Grose’s Dictionary, ‘‘To build 
& sconce; a military term for bilking one’s 
quarters.” No doubt this piece of slang was 
proverbial in garrisons. It may not yet be 
entirely obsolete. 
P, 332: 


“Tnstead of Silken Fairies tripping in the Ban- 
quetting Roome, to see the clownes sell fish in the 
Hall, and ride the wild mare, and such Olimpicks, 
till the ploughman break his crupper.” 


In Ben Jonson’s masque, ‘‘ Love Restored,”’ 
presented at court 1610-11, during Christmas,” 
Robin Goodfellow says : 


“Are these your court sports? Would I had 
kept me to my gambols o’ the country still, 
selling of fish, short service, shoeing the wild mare, or 
Toasting of robin red-breast”’ ; 


_ in the remainder of this passage we have a 
ind of inventory of the clownish sports which 





have their Christmas offspring in our miserable 
modern hash called the pantomime. ‘‘ Selling 
of fish” I can only guess at, guided by that 
joy of childhood which followed quick upon 
the close of the legitimate drama. I have 
found no other reference to it. Halliwell tells 
us that a game called “‘ shoeing the wild mare” 
is mentioned in ‘‘ Batt upon Batt,” p. 6. In 
all probability it is similar to the dangerous 
sport among children described by Jamieson, 
‘* A beam of wood is slung between two ropes; 
a person gets on this and contrives to steady 
himself until he goes through a number of 
anticks; if he can do this he ‘shoes the auld 
mare’; if he cannot :Jo it, he generally tumbles 
to the ground, and gets hurt with the fall.” 
This delectable sport must not be confounded 
with ‘‘riding the wild mare,” spoken of by 
Shakspere and Sir Philip Sidney, and rejoicing 
in the name of “Battabum” in Urquhart’s 
Rabelais, which latter, indeed, suggests the 
ploughman’s broken crupper. ‘‘ Riding the 
wild mare” is only one of the many names for 
‘* Weigh-dete-bucketty,”’ ‘‘See-saw,” or ‘ Play- 
ing at swaggie, waggie, or shuggy-shu.” Nor 
must it be in any way connected with ‘‘ Crying 
the mare,” called also ‘‘ Hooky ” or ‘‘ Granny,” 
and still practised at harvest homes in some 
parts of Ireland. The word mare suggests 
volumes of provincial lore. 
P, 342: 


‘*He put in his hocas pocas, a little dormer under 
his right skirt.” 
Can “dormer” be a printer’s error for 
“‘dorser”? The latter would give some 
meaning in the sense of pannier or basket, but 
the word “dormer” is to me a complete 
stumbling-block. 

P, 343: 

** Parson’s Resolutions and Feltham’s Resolves.’’ 
To this there is appended a note—‘' The first 
edition of this well-known book was published 
in 1628, ‘Parson’s Resolution’ is a fictitious 
book.” This is an unfortunate statement. See 
‘Parsons, Robert,’ 1546-1610, Alibone or 
Lowndes: ‘‘A booke of Christian exercise 
appertaining to Resolution, Lon, 1584,” * These 
books of Resolution won our author a great 
deal of praise,” &c. (Woods, Ath. Oxon.) On 
the following pages the ‘‘ amorous blazon” of 
colours in ribbands, worn for their mistress’s 
sake by devoted servants has a strong smack of 
Ben Jonson’s ‘‘Cynthia’s Revels.” Amorphus 
was the prototype of many subsequent dandies. 

P. 369: 

** They have not heard a good jest since Tarlton 
dyed.”’ 

There is a note to this: ‘‘ The exact date of his 
death is unknown; he was dead before the 
performance of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair’ (1614).” That is to say, perhaps, that 
Archdeacon Nares did not know the exact date 
of his death. Richard Tarlton, the ‘ pleasant 
Willy ” of Spenser, died in September, 1588, 
See Halliwell-Phillips’s Outlines of the Life of 
Shakspere (vel. i., p. 93, ed. 1887). See also 
Alibone, and Halliwell, elsewhere.* 

HENRY CHICHESTER HART. 





*I find in Lowndes’s ‘‘ Parsons or Persons, 
Robert, alias N. Doleman, the Jesuit Works.’’ 
Here follows a list containing four different works 
on Resolution, published between 1585 and 1591. 
The titles of these are— 

** A Christian Directorie Guiding Men to Eternal 
Salvation, commonly called Resolution, divided 
into three Bookes.”’ 

** A Booke of Christian Exercise appertaining to 
Resolution.”’ 

*‘ The First Part of the Resolution of Religion 
divided into two Bookes,’’ &c. 

“The Second Part of the Booke of Christian 
Exercises appertaining to Resolution.’’ 

Little dreamt the pious Doleman that these solemn 
works would one day be designated “ fictitious.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHO WAS THE COMMENTATOR OF SPENSER’S 
‘“ SHEPHERDES CALENDER”? ? 


6, Upper Woburn Place, Tavistock Square, W.O.: 
Sept. 12, 1888, 


The question who was E. K., “‘ the author of 
the commentary on Spenser’s Shepherdes Calen- 
der,”’ has often been discussed ; but all students 
who took the subject up have evidently been 
misled and diverted from a critical examina- 
tion by some passages in the accompanying 
epistle, which are apparently opposed to the 
hypothesis that Spenser commented on his 
poem himself, I refer in the first place to the 
passage where the pseudo-commentator speuks 
with great confidence of ‘‘this new poet,” 
whom he is not afraid to rank with Chaucer ; 
and secondly to the following : 


‘*In my opinion, it is one praise of many, that 
are due to this poet, that he hath laboured to 
restore, as to their rightful heritage, such good 
and natural English words, as have been long time 
out of use, or almost clean disherited, which 
is the only cause, that our mother tongue, which 
truly of itself is both full enough for prose and 
stately enough for verse, has long time been 
counted most bare and barren of both.” 


Dr. Uhlemann* has now proved that Spenser 
was his own commentator—a theory which had 
previously been suggested before the erroneous 
identification of E.K. with Edward Kirke, one 
of Spenser’s friends at Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge. All students of Spenser’s poetry will 
receive this result with great joy, for many 
little things hitherto unintelligible are explained 
by it. 

Dr. Uhlemann’s arguments are briefly the 
following : 

1. E. K. speaksin his commentary published 
in 1579 of a poem which did not appear till 
1580. 

2, The inexactness, and occasionally the in- 
correctness, of the authorities quoted in the 
commentary. (Compare Kluge, Anglia, iii. 
266-74, and Reissert, Anglia, ix, 205-24.) 

3. The commentator’s knowledge of Plato. 

4, Allusion to a book on the art of poetry 
which the poet reserved for “a greater 





* Der Verfasser des Kommentars zu Spenser's Shep- 
heard’s Calendar, from the Annual Report No. XIII. 
of the Kénigl. Kaiser Wilhelms Gymnasium. 
(Hanover : Gebriider Jinecke.) 
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occasion,” most probably, Spenser’s lost work, 
The English Poet. 

5. The enthusiastic language in the general 
argument and in the notes to the Eclogue for 
October. 

6. The quotation and translation of a 

assage from Cicero as the source for a couplet 
in the Eclogue for May. This translation 
corresponds word for word—except for the 
change of “‘all that ” to ‘that which ” —with 
a translation of the same passage owned by 
Spenser in a letter dated April 10, 1580. 

Further, Dr. Uhlemann adduces two letters 
from Spenser to Harvey. This argument I 
think superfluous, for we do not know, however 
probable it may be, that these letters were 
really intended for literary purposes. 

At the end of his essay Dr. Uhlemann shows 
that his conclusion does not disagree either 
with the contents or with the form of the com- 
mentary. 

Thus we now know that E. K. means Ed- 
mund Spenser ; but it still continues to be an 
open question why Spenser took these two 
letters. Most probably this will remain an 
enigma, like the mysterious ‘‘W. H.” of 
the dedication to Shakspere’s Sonnets. 

H. Oskar SoMMER. 








JUNIOR-RIGHT AMONG THE CANAANITES. 
Oxford : Sept. 10, 1888. 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs, in his clever essay on 
‘“‘Junior-right in Genesis” (The Archaeological 
Review, July, p. 331, sq.) seems to me to have 
been misled in various points. I shall not 
quarrel with him for adducing as arguments 
David and Solomon, who do not occur in 
Genesis; nor for his gallantry towards women 
in his list of the Terahites—a list which is strictly 
not Terahite throughout. Rebekah and Rachel 
cannot serve as an argument for junior-right. 
That Isaac (who, we shall see, is considered an 
only child), Jacob, Ephraim, Moses, and Pharez 
are the youngest, is only natural, since they all 
have only one brother ; but neither Judah, nor 
David, nor Solomon are the youngest, unless 
Midrashic exegesis is applied as Mr. Jacobs ap- 
plies it in the case of Judah and Benjamin. 

It would have been far better to say simply 
that the right of the firstborn did not exist among 
Canaanite tribes, for it is not the youngest, but 
a younger, that succeeds to the father’s 
possession. And the reason forit is not because 
the elder brothers provide for themselves, for 
this can only be the case in detinite settlements, 
and does not apply to nomads ; but because the 
firstborn did not hold property at all, as he 
belonged entirely to the gods, and was offered 
as a sacrifice whenever circumstances required 
it. Thus, the King of Moab ‘took his eldest 
son, that would have reigned in his stead, and 
offered him for a burnt offering upon the wall ” 
(II. Kings, iii. 27). The ‘‘ judgment” against 
the gods of Egypt was that they were deprived 
of the sacrifices belonging to them, by Jhwh 
smiting ‘all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt, both man and beast ” (Exodus, xii. 12), 
The only son (not the younger), Isaac, was 
claimed as a burnt offering (Genesis, xxii. 2). 
Reminiscence of this kind of sacrifice we find 
in the following words of Zechariah (xii. 10) : 
‘* And they shall mourn for him, as one mourneth 
for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for 
him, as one that is in bitterness for his first- 
born.” Possibly, the enigmatica] passage in 
Exodus (iv. 25), ‘* A bloody husband rALY oy & 
bridegroom of blood] art thou to me,” has 
some reference to the neglect of this rite of the 
firstborn, And not only the firstborn of man 
was liable to be sacrificed, but all firstborn of 
beasts, and all kind of firstfruits. By later 
civilisation, when human sacrifices among the 
Israelites were abolished—for that human 
sacrifices did exist is clear from the daughter 





of Jephthah and from Agag, whom Samuel 
hewed in pieces before Jhwh in Gilgal—the 
firstborn and the only son had to be redeemed 
for the benefit of the temple and the priests, 
and the firstborn of beasts alone continued to 
be sacrificed. Thus, the tirstborn, only in the 
case of males, having the stamp of sanctity by 
belonging to the gods, acquired for that reason 
in later legislation the right of inheritance. 
And this reason may have prevailed also among 
non- Canaanite tribes. 
A. NEUBAUER. 








‘‘NETHSEMONIS AND ‘‘ NETHSEMAN.” 
Port St. Mary, Isle of Man: Sept. 8, 1888, 

Just a word in reference to Prof. Sanday’s 
letter on ‘‘ Byzantine Influence in Ireland” in 
the AcADEMY of September 1, which I have 
first seen to-day. 

I make no pretence of answering his interest- 
ing queries; but I may be permitted to point 
out that Nethsemonis and Nethseman represent, 
in shortened forms, a name which has long been 
familiar to me in Ogmic inscriptions—namely, 
the genitive ‘‘ Netasegamonas.” It means the 
‘‘ Champion of Segamo” ; and the latter name 
occurs as a dative in Gaul in the form ‘‘Sego- 
moni,’ which was borne by a Gaulish Mars, or 
god of war. In Ireland, the personage called 
the champion of Segamo or Netasegamonas 
comes before us as the ancestor of a tribe, clan, 
or sept ; for, in the three inscriptions that men- 
tion him, his name is preceded by mucoi, the 
genitive of muco, later macu, ‘‘race or off- 
spring”; and this is the word I should have 
expected, instead of mac, in the name of 
‘*Cronan mac Nethseman.” 

That expectation, I must confess, is based on 
the uniformity of the three inscriptions con- 
taining the name; and their distribution is 
interesting, as they all belong to the county of 
Waterford, which is one of the districts of the 
Decies. One inscription is within an easy 
walk of Dungarvan, and one is at Ardmore. 
Whether one or both of these are within the 
boundaries of the ancient Déisi, I do not remem- 
ber; but I do remember that the third is, 
namely in the barony—so I think they call it 
—of Decies without Drum, for it is conter- 
minous with another barony called Decies 
within Drum, that being the name of the rising 
ground which separates them. The inscription 
in Decies without Drum is at a ruined church 
on the way to Clonmell. I think it is called 
Seskinan, but I am not sure, though I well 
remember the spot, as I nearly broke my neck 
there in 1883 in climbing to scrutinise one of 
Mr. Brash’s misreadings—namely, a ‘‘Sarti- 
gern,” which turned out to be no other than 
‘“* Vortigern.” My surmise as to Nethseman 
would favour the idea that the name belongs 
originally to the country of the Déisi, rather 
than to the neighbourhood of Bangor. This, 
however, loses most of its force if we treat 
‘‘mac Nethseman” as correct; but we gain 
another point—namely, that, besides the tribe 
or sept tracing its descent to ‘‘ Segamo’s 
Champion,” there was another tribe or sept 
claiming to be descended from the god himself. 
Prof. Sanday’s quotations go to show, further, 
that some members of this latter tribe had to 
do with the same part of the island as the 
descendants of ‘‘ Segamo’s Champion.” 

With regard to Semon or Seman, as com- 
pared with Segamonas, the disappearance of 
the case-ending is regular; but here the gy has 
also vanished from the spelling, owing doubt- 
less to its having been regularly reduced to a 
weak spirant. It occurs to me, however, that 
it is retained in the (printed) Book of Penagh, 
where the namé has some such a form as 
‘‘Niathsegaman,” or possibly a new genitive 
‘* Niathsegamain,” with which may be con- 





trasted the preservation of the right declension 
in the Latinising genitive ‘‘ Nethsemonis,” 

Lastly, I need not go any further into the 
phonetics of the name _ en to show that in 
the mythical Irish settler called Simon, or 
Semion, we have probably an echo of the god’s 
name, which is also, perhaps, the key to some 
portion of the popularity of Simon Drui or 
Simon Magus in Irish legend. 

J. Rays, 








THE TRIPARTITE LIFE OF ST, PATRICK, 
Youghal: Aug. 5, 1889, 

The Tripartite text contains some continuous 
and a few isolated sentences in Latin, in all 
about five pages. Within this limited ambit 
the editor has contrived, however, to exhibit 
great deal of “‘ official scholarship.”” We have, 
for instance, within six lines, quodvis for quam- 
vis, quasi for quis enim, quique for quaeque (264). 
Prima feria is rendered ‘‘the first holiday” 
ork sub ulmo frondoso, ‘‘ under a lofty elm” 

110); omne datum optimum, “every good” 
(172); and plurimorum, ‘‘ many’ (238). 

Of upper form learning take the following 
(they are not the greatest curiosities): ‘ Hr- 
cusavit causd —excused himself on account of” 
(212). Read excusavit causam—pleaded the 
excuse. Si expectaret age «ve ‘* they would 
await”) alumnum [volens videre] utrum pro- 
hiberet eum, an non” (ib.). Needless to say, 
the text requires no bracketed crutch. The 
subject of the dependent is made the object of 
the principal verb. 

After this, it is matter of regret that in ten 
cases the original has not been represented in 
the (so-called) translation. Quod utrumque fac- 
tum est (132), for example, does not appear 
in English dress. But relatives are not the 
editor’s strong point. 

Respecting the Irish text, the transcript of 
E. here given differs from O’Curry’s fifteen 
times in the thirty-one lines (28) which I col- 
lated. The R-copy professes to be reproduced 
literatim. The facsimile page prefixed supplies, 
notwithstanding, the following variants : 


Mr. Sroxzs, MS 
P, 192, ]. 21, Slebtiu Sleibtiu 
194, ), 1, ifirn iforn (lege ifirn 
» 9, atrubairt atrubert, 
»» 18, foirenn forenn 
” +, munnutir munnter 
»» 20, Patraic @ not in Italic 


196, 1, 12, maice(g.sg.) mae (g. pl.) 


Exclusive of the hymn, the Irish Tripartite 
text would fill about eighty-eight of the pages 
of this book. Through no less than eighty of 
these the editor had the advantage of a pub- 
lished English translation. Nevertheless, he 
has to append a list of corrections. It extends 
to eighty items. Nor is this all. He is com- 
pelled to subjoin a second. The supplement is 
made up of twenty-six. Still they come. A 
third revision (for I learned by tedious ex- 
perience what to expect from Mr. Stokes) has 
been made by me. The blunders more than 
double the total of the editor’s two revises! 
The following are specimens of the curiosities 
I collected : 


Text. Mr. Stoxes. 
P. 2,1. 4, in lucht they the folk 
»> LL, inniso this this thing 
10,1). 10-11, dorala the winter- it happened 
indaimsirgeimrid time came in the time 
of winter 
», 1. 28, crinaig of firewood of withered 
material 
16, 1. 18, nimafitir of them no- it was not 
doib thing was mutually 
mutually known 
known them 
»» 1,32, mornimned many tribu- much of tri- 
lations bulations 
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Text. 
0,1. 2, co 
~ 3, hi suidiu 
34,1, 23, sech 
36,). 10, senais 
a gs, Sloccuss 
40, 1. 25, ind lith- 
latthi hisin 


42,). 20, na dechais 


46,1}, 16, dobera — 
, slechtfaid 


64, J. 9, cine? nanir= 


esech 
74,3, 24) 
90, 71 
92, 16 }iarom 
222, 7\ 
242, 5) 


78, J. 15, brathair 
in Brenaind sin 
94,1 3, la hua 

Ailella 


» J. 20, irrathius 
na muc 


146, 1. 1, (a)ainm 


ocein 

174, 1. 14, inailichir 

180, 1.5, eu eraib- 
dech 

» 1.11, 0 trogid 

200, 1. 3, antuaith 

206, 1. 22, in chain- 
del do muintir 
De ind 

208, 1.23, gleter 

226, 1. 24, ¢ Machai 
min anad 

230, 1.13, isdegbria- 
thar leisseom 


250, 1. 22, arrigu 


Mr. Sroxes. 


and 
there 


swallowed 
that festival 
therein 


not to go 


shall do 
shall kneel 


the faithful 
folk 


then 


bis brother 
was that B. 
with the de- 
scendents 
of Ailill 
where the 
swine were 
rooting 
its name 
from afar 


into another 
land 
quietly 


from the sor- 
Tows 

in the south 

to God’s 
household 
therein 
shall come 
the candle 

are held 


to rest in 
smooth 
Armagh 


it is a good 
word he 


so that 

herein 

past 

sains 

swallows 

(of) that fes- 
tival (Aisin, 
pron. de- 
mon.) 

that you go 
not. 

shall bring 

shall pro- 
strate. 

of the folks 
of the 
faithful 


afterwards 


the brother 
of that B. 

in (the coun- 
try of) Hui 
Ailella 


in the sty of 
the pigs 


its name 
from long 
ago 

on a pilgrim- 
age. 

piously 


from the ca- 
lamitics 

in the north 

the candle 
for (= ’ 
the people 
of God 
therein 

are sum- 
moned 

into [Ar]- 
ma gh, 
pleasant 
abode. 

he deems it 
a lucky 
expression 

the kingship. 


To come to matters requiring the exercise of 


some critical skill. 


How far E. is availed of to 


correct and complete R, may be judged from 
three important examples on one page (160). 

“ Forothaigestar cella and .i. Dun Cruithne— 
he built churches there, namely, D.C.” ‘ Fort 


of the Picts — churches” 


is a crux of a 


kind that rarely disturbs the editor. All, how- 


ever, cannot take sense upon content. 


The 


true lection, though Mr. Stokes did not find it 
there, is contained in E. O’Curry’s transcript 
gives cell- (one) church. 

“ Dorarggertsom di Uhainnech—(Patrick) pro- 


phesied of C.” 


But dorarggert is a vox nihili. 


Yet Mr. Stokes, to judge from this place, does 
not know that dorairngert of his note is the 


pure form, 


His funcion is discharged by 


copying the word from E. Furthermore, he 
must in this case have been labouring under 
what he calls an “ocular ailment.” For E., 


according to 


Curry, reads ‘“‘di di C.—to her 


ie, Setna’s wife), concerning ©.” Di, the 
Prep. do+suffix. pers. pron. fem. sg. 3, and di, 
the prep., being identical in spelling, caused the 
scribe in his native learning to omit one of 


em. 


How felicitous the editor can be in textual 


‘mendation, take an instance. 


copus [, 


** Bronus epis- 
Biteus} Casil Irre—Bron the bishop, 


Bite of C. I,” (108-9.) (Note that here, as else- 


where, 


the translation gives no hint of the 


lnterpolation,) Mr, Stokes—will it be believed ? 





—had under his hand (94) episcopus Bronus, qui 
est ic Caisel h Irroe, The connexion is men- 
tioned in two other passages (138-40). Nay 
more, the saint’s name replaced the ancient 
local designation, and lives in Killespugbrone, 
near Sligo town. Bronus episcopus stands here 
in a list copied from the Book of Armagh (12d). 
The locality, not given in the original, was at 
first, there is no doubt, a marginal or (more 
likely) interlinear gloss, and was subsequently 
copied into the text. Bite, whose parentage the 
Rolls’ scholar knows so well, was venerated in 
the Church of Racoon, co. Donegal (148). 

The following brings into strong relief the 
editor’s faculty of discrimination: “ Fothaigis 
in eclais sair hi Tamnach—he founded [recte 
founds] the church east in T’’ (98-9). One 
more dexterous in the application of book- 
knowledge would have translated in eclais sair 
“the eastern church,” and I should have had 
his thanks for calling attention to the decisive 
character of the original (L. A. 11d): plantavit 
aeclessiam liberam hi Tamnuch. Compare 
aeclessiam liberam (ib., 13b), omnis aeclessia 
libera (21b). St. Patrick, namely, founded a 
free church in Tamnach. The reference, of 
course, is to the Armagh tribute, which I shall 
deal with in due time when discussing the 
Patrician documents. 

What assistance I am likely to derive from 
the present chaotic collection, a note and trans- 
lation connected herewith will demonstrate. 
**Colgan,” thus annotates our critic in loc., 
‘* translates in-eclais sair by insignem ecclesiam, 
as if for sair his texts had séir ‘noble.’” 
Accordingly, he renders Airtiur [maigi] soir- 
chaithir by ‘‘ A. M., a noble city” (62-3). But 
the writer meant that Armoy (co. Antrim) was 
a free monastic establishment in the sense 
mentioned above. 

Mr. Stokes, namely, is such a master of 
native lore that he has to learn that sair means 
‘‘ free’? as well as ‘‘east’’; that sair ‘‘ free”’ 
and soir ‘“‘noble”’ are respectively different 
spellings, and kindred meanings of one and 
the same vocable; finally, that here, as in 
most other cases, the context (Jeth atoibthe) has 
got to determine whether sair, soir means 
** east,”’ or ‘‘ free,” or ‘* noble.” 

In conclusion, persons and events have been 

annotated only about twelve times; merely to 
the extent of bald obits and dates. Twenty 
similar instances hava been silently passed over. 
A glaring instance is furnished in one para- 
graph (88), where four well-known personages 
and a famous battle are dismissed without note 
orcomment. I select the example as typical 
of the editor’s acquaintance with accessible 
illustrative muterial. 
King Tuathal, we are told, came with a large 
force (A.D. 543) to expel Diarmait. In the 
engagement he was slain by D.’s foster- 
brother, Mail Mor, who was straightway slain 
himself; hence the proverb when the slayer 
was slain: Echt Moile Moire—Feat of M. M. 
The Book of Ballymote (48, ll. 30-1*) says: 
Qui et ipse stadim (statim) occisus est, unde dicitur 
Echt Meil Moira. 

Here we have confirmatory evidence respect- 
ing the declension of Mail (Ml. 68c, 85d—ai 
and oi, as noted above, are variants), gen. Maile 
(Book of Armagh, Stowe Missal). In R. 
the Old-Irish endings continue intact. The 
proverbial character of the expression con- 
tributed to their preservation. In B. B, the 
external flexion is retained in part, though 
corruptly. It disappeared, as was to be ex- 
pected, under the scrivenry of Mac Firbis 
(Chron. Scot., Rolls’ ed. [marginal], a.D. 544). 

Of the fourth person mentioned, St. Ciaran of 
Clonmacnoise, we read in Tirechan (L. A. 12d, 
318): interest hautem inter mortem Patricii (et 





* Those who know the weary work of counting 
MS. lines will feel duly grateful to Dr. Atkinson 
for the marginal enumeration. 








Cer)ani (na)tivitatem ... cal. annorum. But, 
according to Gilla Coeman, as quoted in this 
book (536), the number of years between the 
death of Patrick and the obit of Ciaran was 
fifty-one. The “son of the wright” died in his 
thirty-third or thirty-fourth year. The inter- 
val in the text consequently comprised but 
seventeen or, at most, eighteen years. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Stokes passed by 
these and similar ‘‘ obscure passages and words 
in the Tripartite Life and the Book of Armagh ” 
in the hope that unofficial workers would ‘‘ try 
their hand” thereat. This defines his position 
to the letter : he shall edit, let others elucidate. 


** $’io dico ver, l’effetto nol nasconde.”’ 
B. MacCarray. 








‘* ZABA”’ = “ FROG” IN THE DIALECT OF 
CREMONA. 
London: September 10, 1888. 

As Prince Bonaparte wishes me to state more 
explicitly in which town of South Lombardy 
the woud zaba is used in the sense of “frog,” 
I can only say that, as a Cremonese well versed 
with the dialect of my native town, I am enabled 
most positively to affirm that, though the 
names rana (frog) and satt (with hard s, not 
zatt), or rosp (toad), are in daily use in Cremona, 
still the quaint word zaba always appeared 
even in recent years in the sense of ‘‘ frog” in 
that town whenever the common folk used the 
phrase I have quoted in my first letter; and 
that such was the case can be testified by all 
men of mature age living in Cremona or in the 
neighbourhood. There was a time when the 
well-known Slavic dobra (good) was also used 
by the same class of people; but this is now 
of very rare occurrence. A few words of 
German origin are, however, still in use, as 
Sraula (a wench keeping company with soldiers), 
ghell and fennig (the smallest copper coin, 
instead of centesimo), and perhaps some others. 
These few additions to the dialect during the 
first half of the present century belong, of 
course, to that sporadic class of words commonly 
introdueed into a country by foreign soldiery 
during a long occupation, and may be com- 
pared to the series of Spanish and French 
words engrafted in a similar way in the various 
Lombard dialects. Not many years ago old 
people used to say b-co fudrado, in the sense of 
‘‘young imp.” This strange expression, how- 
ever, is nowadays quite forgotten. Peri’s 
dictionary is generally recognised as a very 
imperfect book. 

F, Saccui, 








THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE DELUGE. 
Manchester: Sept, 11, 1883, 

Dr. Littledale’s letter in the last number of 
the ACADEMY, anent St. Augustine’s view of 
the ‘‘six days” of the Mosaic account of crea- 
tion, reminds me of another sweeping statement 
by your reviewer of Sir J. W. Dawson’s Modern 
Science in Bible Lands (ACADEMY, Sept. 1). 

Speaking of the difficulties of reconciling the 
account of the Deluge in Genesis with the re- 
sults of modern science, the reviewer asserts 
that, ‘‘ according to Genesis, the flood was uni- 
versal,” 

Is this at all so certain? I doubt if many 
people will not hesitate now at making the 
affirmation, since the publication of the late Al. 
Motais’s most remarkable work Le Déluge 
Biblique (Paris, 1885), which has thrown a flood 
of light on the subject, and well deserves to be 
better known in this conntry. Let it be added 
that in the use of the epithet “ universal,” there 
is question, not only of universality of space or 
of animals, but even of mankind. 


L. C. CASARTELLI, 
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‘VIRGIN ORANTS” AND ‘‘ UN PAIO D’ORGANI.” 
Combe Vicarage, Woodstock : Sept. 8, 1888. 
In Marston’s “ The Dutch Courtezan” (printed 
in 1605, a year after ‘‘Hamlet”) are these 
words: 
‘“* T was afraid, i’ faith, that I should 
ha’ seene a garland on this beautie’s herse.” 
By way of supplement to Mr. Peacock’s 
letter, I would compare with ‘‘un paio d’or- 
gani” and ‘‘a pair of organs”’ the phrase ‘‘a 
pair of cards,” which is found, for instance, in 
Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Masque of Christmas.” 
J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 








‘ VIRGIN CRANTS” OR MAIDEN’S GARLAND, 
Canonbury, Shrewsbury: S<pt. 9, 1€88. 
Some of these garlands were hanging a short 
time since in the parish church of Minsterley, 
Shropshire, and had the appearance of having 
been there for many years. I do not think 
they are to be found in any other church in this 
county. 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS. 





SCIENCE. 
THE FAUNA OF NORTHERN SCOTLAND. 


A Vertebrate Fauna of Sutherland, Caithness, 
and West Cromarty. By J. A. Harvie- 
Brown and T. E. Buckley. (Edinburgh: 
David Douglas.) 


No Scotch county exceeds Sutherlandshire in 
the rich and varied attractions it possesses for 
the sportsman, the artist, and the naturalist. 
All Scotch game is found in profusion in it, 
from the royal stag of the great Keay deer- 
forest to the humble troutling of the burn or 
lochan. Its mountains, such as Quinaig, 
Canisp, and Coinneveal—the last the highest 
in the county, 3234 ft. above the sea—and a 
multitude more in the north and north-west, 
offer endless subjects for the pencil, the more 
remarkable from the contrast to the swelling 
moors from which they often spring. The 
natural history of the shire has been celebrated 
from Sir Robert Gordon’s time, who in 1630 
revels in this county’s ‘‘forrests and ochases 
verie profitable for feeding of bestiall and 
delectable for hunting’; and he proceeds to 
enumerate “reid deer, wulffs, wyld cates, 
brocks, skuyrrele, whittrets, otters, martrixes, 
fumarts,” together with “great store of part- 
riges, pluivers, capercaleys, blackwaks, mure- 
fowls, bewters, dowes, steares, larigigh or 
kusg, enyps, osills, thrushes,’”’ and many more. 
Concerning these it may be remarked that the 
squirrel (after becoming extinct) reappeared 
in the county in 1859, and wes plentiful in 
1869 ; while the capercailzie has long been 
extinct. The ‘“larigigh or kuag,”’ which is 
‘a foull lyk unto a paroket or parret, which 
maks place for her nest with her beck in the 
oak tree,’”? seems to be the cross-bill which 
still breeds in the firwoods in the south-east 
of the county; while as to the ‘‘ bewters”’ 
we shall not make a guess unless it be a 
bittern. Selby and Sir W. Jardine wrote in 
1836 on the birds of the county, and a good 
many sporting books have touched incidentally 
on its fauna. In our own day, however, 
several careful observers have studied its 
birds and animals, such as the late Mr. John 
Colquhoun, Capt. S. G. Reid, and especially 
Mr. KE. R. Alston and Mr. J. Harvie-Brown ; 
and many papers on Sutherlandshire birds and 
beasts have appearcd in different jcurnals and 





magazines. In 1875 the two last-named 
authors began to systematise their observa- 
tions, the result being a thin octavo on the 
Mammals and Reptiles of Sutherland. When 
a career of great promise was opening before 
him, Mr. Alston was cut off by consumption 
in 1881. Then his friend and literary partner 
Mr. Harvie-Brown, in conjunction with Mr. 
Buckley (who had won his spurs by writing 
a paper in 1881 on the “ Birds of the East 
of the County’’), determined to produce a 
fauna of the extreme northern portion of 
Scotland, comprising the districts cut off by 
a line drawn from Dornoch Firth, on one side, 
to Loch Broom, on the other. 

In the large area of Sutherlandshire alone— 
with its deeply indented sea-board and high 
cliffs, its great mountains and lochs, and 
superabundance of what its inhabitants call 
‘* flow-land ” (i. ¢., more or less boggy tracts), 
intersected by peaty burns and small lochs, 
the home of the pretty cotton and reddish 
‘deer’s-hair’’ grasses—is plenty of room 
for the rarer beasts and birds. It would 
be a more favourite haunt with lower 
creatures than it is did it possess more 
trees; but few plantations exist, save at 
Rosehall and Danrobin, and it is supposed 
that there is not a tree in the county aged a 
hundred years. A thin strip of low birches 
often accompanies the burns as they fall down 
the flanks of the mountains; and here it is 
that little birds may be found in summer and 
the English fisherman be gladdened by the 
call of the cuckoo in July, long after it is 
silent in the south. The fauna of the north 
of Scotland is interesting as occupying the 
borderland between the milder climate of the 
South and the Arctic temperature of Norway 
and European Siberia. It represents, too, the 
meeting between the faunas of civilisation and 
wild nature. The large seaboard lends a 
further charm, and the creatures which inhabit 
sea, land, and air, rejoice in the sparse popu- 
lation. Sutherlandshire contains 1,359,845 
acres or about 2124 square miles, while of this 
large area about 407 square miles are waste 
ground, mountain and moorland, deer forest 
and “links” of sand. Add Caithness, with 
its 712 or so square miles, 284 of which are 
barren or ‘‘ flow ’’-ground on the sides of the 
mountains, and it will at once be apparent 
how enthusiastic a naturalist must be to have 
surveyed the best part of this expanse, and 
also what a large field for observation lies 
open to him. 

Mr. Harvie-Browne is well known through- 
out Scotland as an eager sportsman and 
naturalist. For a quarter of a century he 
has devoted special care to the fauna of 
Sutherlandshire, so that the value of this 
book may be recognised at a glance. The 
country which he has illustrated forms the 
northernmost of the faunal areas on the main- 
land which Dr. Buchanan-White has marked 
out for Scotland from considerations of its 
climate and watersheds. The character of 
this fauna is remarkable for the many sur- 
vivals in it of birds and beasts which are 
rare or practically unknown in other districts. 
The wild cat is still far from uncommon in it, 
and we are glad to say is preserved by the 
Duke of Sutherland. We have seea the 
tracks of one on the shores of Loch Merkland. 
The marten is year by year becoming more 
rare. 





Seeing how scarce it is everywhere in 


—=.J 





the British Isles, it is a pity it too should not 
be preserved in the Reay deer-forest, morg 
especially as it could in no way interfere with 
either the deer or a stalker. The grey seal is 
‘fairly common along the East coast.” 
Among birds, mergansers, greenshanks, black 
and red-throated divers, are far from un. 
common, and breed in this faunal district, 
Anyone who wishes to find these birds can 
easily do so. The golden eagle is stil] 
abundant, and would be more so did not 
collectors offer large prices to keepers for 
birds and their eggs. Old John Sutherland’s 
letter to Mr. Wolley, July 7, 1851, is sad 
indeed to a bird-lover (all anglers in Suther- 
landshire will remember old John): ‘TI have 
destroyed all the golden eagles that used to 
breed in this part of the country. Last 
winter I killed twelve eagles in the Assynt 
district.” The white-tailed eagle is not quite 
so abundant. The osprey and kite are prac. 
tically extinct, although a few specimens of 
the former are occasionally seen. No orni- 
thologist can forgive Mr. St. John and his 
companion for shooting the pair that used to 
breed on Macleod’s old castle by the side of 
Loch Assynt. We can add another specimen 
of the snowy owl, shot near Thurso, to Mr. 
Harvie-Brown’s list. A sportsman had shot 
a duck when this owl swooped upon it out of 
a snowstorm, and carried it off, to be brought 
down by the discharge of the second barrel. 
But the crowning glory of Jate years in North 
Scottish ornithology has been the discovery in 
the summer of 1885, by Mr. Peach and Mr. 
A. Gray, of the nest of the snow-bunting. 
This bird had long been suspected of breeding 
on the higher mountains; but now the fact 
is beyond doubt. We shall not disappoint the 
reader’s pleasure by quoting the interesting 
account here given of the discovery. 

These hints will show the importance of 
this book. It brings up to date the history 
of some of our rarest birds and quadrupeds. 
No intelligent sportsman or tourist going to 
the happy fishing lochs of Sutherlandshire 
can possibly start without putting this 
carefully written book into his portmanteau; 
and, when he returns, its excellent map and 
illustrations, together with the great body of 
information brought together in it, will ensure 
the Fauna of Sutherlandshire a permanent 
nook in the shelf that holds a naturalist’s 
most favoured volumes. The authors promise 
A Vertebrate Fauna of the Outer Hebrides, 
uniform with the present book, and many 
will wait impatiently for its publication. 

M. G. Warxurs. 








TWO BOOKS ON MODERN GREEK. 


La Langue grecque : Mémoires et Notices, 1864- 
1884 (Paris: Hachette), is a series of essays 
and papers by the late Gustave d’Eichthal, 
which have been collected and republished in 
one volume by his son, M, Eugéne d’Eichthal, 
with a biographical notice of the author by the 
Marquis de Queux de Saint-Hilaire. 
@Eichthal, who died in 1886 at the age of 
eighty-two, was a veteran Hellenist. He 
visited Greece as early as 1833, shortly after 
the foundation of the Hellenic kingdom, a0 
was soon enrolled as a member of the adminis 
tration in that country, being employed in the 
Bureau d’Economie politique, under Coletti, 12 
1834. One of the ideas with which he arrive 
in the country was that of introducing colontes 
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from Western Europe into Greece ; but he soon 
discovered that the Greeks were averse to this, 
and, finding also that there was no prospect of 
a career for himself, he returned to France 
early in the following year. From that time 
onwards he devoted his time to subjects con- 
nected with Greece, and especially with the 
Greek language, and endeavoured to keep 
before the public certain views which he con- 
sidered to be of paramount importance. But 
his fame will chiefly rest on his having been 
the founder, or, at least, the leading man 
among the founders, of the Association pour 
Encouragement des Etudes grecques. A life of 
generous enthusiasm, like that of M. d’Eichthal, 
can never be regarded as wasted, even though 
it may have failed of its immediate objects ; for 
its contagion affects others, and indirectly 
produces valuable results. But, as regards 
the views to which we have referred, and 
which it is the object of this volume 
to illustrate, we are afraid we must 
consider them as mistaken in their aim. They 
were three in number: (1) the use of Greek as 
a universal Janguage of intercommunication 
between all civilised nations, scientific men, and 
other individuals; (2) the general adoption, 
and use in schools, of the modern Greek pro- 
nunciation; (3) the renovation of the Greek 
language by returning to the classical usage. 
The first of these is regarded by M. de Queux 
de Saint-Hilaire himself as visionary, being 
one of many vain attempts to establish such a 
medium for the interchange of ideas, One of 
the essays in this volume is devoted to an 
account of Voltaire’s advocacy of Greek as an 
instrument for this purpose, in his correspon- 
dence with Catherine of Russia in 1770; and 
in our day a similar proposal, though in this 
instance in favour of an artificial form of 
common speech, finds its advocates. In a 
letter addressed to the Cobden Club M. d’Eich- 
thal — that the arrangement which he 
favoured would tend to promote peace and 
commerce; but, if any such result is ever 
brought about, it is much more likely to 
happen through the predominance of some one 
language than by common agreement. It was 
especially with the object of facilitating the 
general diffusion of Greek, and therefore a 
4 practical aim, that our author put forward 
his second point—viz., the adoption of the 
modern pronunciation in the study of the 
ancient language. He did not deny that the 
Greeks of the present day have departed in 
certain points from the pronunciation of their 
forefathers in classical times, though he reduces 
these points to a much smaller number than a 
scientific student of Greek philology, like the 
G. Curtius, would allow to be the case; 

but he believed that it is better to ignore these 
erences in order to produce uniformity of 
Wage. There are many scholars, however, 
who regard the pronunciation of Greek which 
prevails in Western Europe as erroneous, and 
its original introduction by Erasmus as a mis- 
fortune ; but who, for all that, are not prepared 
after this lapse of time to return to the pronun- 
“ation—confessedly imperfect from the classical 
point of view—of the Greeks of the Reformation 
Period or of the present day. It isan open 
question; but M. de Queux de Saint-Hilaire 
cannot help remarking that of late years the 
idea of changing the pronunciation of Greek in 


tance has almost died out. 


which The third point 


was the object of M. d’Eichthal’s 
( the assimilation of modern to 
ancient Greek by the introduction of classical 
orms, is the most important, because it is 
connected with the change that is actually 
ae ever the language. Here we believe 
‘ the was distinctly in error. It is a matter 
a the Greeks themselves ta decide whether 

© semi-classical written language which they 
LOW use is, or is not, of advautage to them, as 








@ convenient mode of expression; but 
M. d@’Eichthal started from the false position 
that this language is a perpetuation of the 
ancient xowh yAéooa, and that the Romaic 
is a rustic, dialectal idiom. It cannot be too 
often repeated, in opposition to this, that the 
Greek which is now spoken with more or less 
accuracy by Greeks of all classes is the old 
Romaic; that it is the lineal descendant of the 
language which has been spoken, allowing for 
the usual modifications produced by time, for 
fully a thousand years; and that this was 
originally derived from the xow} yAdooa, and 
is the historical Greek language. On the other 
hand, the modern written language is not what 
Dante would have called a volgare illustre—a 
literary dialect, produced by retaining all the 
best forms, and enriching the speech by a pro- 
cess of natural development; but anewlanguage, 
created by ejecting the analytic grammatical 
forms in favour of inflections long extinct, and 
even in some cases by replacing well-estab- 
lished words like wut and taoyo, by classical 
equivalents, like tpros and i%rmos. To M. 
d’Eichthal all these artificial changes were a 
move in the right direction, and he only 
regretted that they were not more rapid and 
more thoroughgoing. 


Td Xiandy Tawsodpov, by A. G. Paspates 
(Athens: Perri), is an excellent specimen of a 
vocabulary of a special dialect. It contains many 
words and meanings of words not found in 
Modern Greek dictionaries; and whatever in- 
formation bearing on the subject is contained 
in the lexicons of Ducange and Somavera, 
and in Ooray’s “Araxra, has been thoroughly 
utilised. Not unfrequently the explanation of 
the words involves considerable knowledge of 
the habits of the population of Chios; and rare 
expressions are illustrated by quotations from 
ballads which are themselves of value. For 
the same purpose local proverbs are mentioned, 
and under the word zapoijmla a list is given of 
those that are peculiar to the island. As might 
be expected from the long occupation of 
Chios by the Genoese during the middle 
ages (1346-1566), numerous Italian words are 
embedded in the language. A stringent 
criticism might perhaps object to obsolete 
words derived from ancient documents found 
on the spot being introduced along with those 
of the living speech; but it is fair to say that 
in each case the source of these is mentioned, 
and they are treated as extinct terms. 
Dialectal peculiarities are noted—e.g., Bév for 
dé, “not,” or, as the word is most frequently 
found in Chios, & A curious illustration 
of the classical «#(wvos in the sense of ‘‘ active” 
is found in the modern 4va8paxdros, ‘‘ daring” 
—i.e., “‘ with his trousers tucked up,” the gar- 
ment referred to beiug the baggy ‘“‘ breeks ”’ of 
the sailorsin the Aegean. At the end of the 
volume a collection of ancient inscriptions 
found in Chios is appended. 








OBITUARY. 


In Mr. Arthur Buchheim, whose death 
occurred on September 9 at the early age of 
twenty-nine, the scientific world has lost a 
young mathematician of very high promise. 
He was the son of Prof. C. A. Buchheim, of 
King’s College, London. After a brilliant 
university career at Oxford, as a scholar of 
New College, he was appointed mathematical 
master at the Manchester Grammar School. 
His contributions to various mathematical 
journals and the papers he read before the 
London Mathematical Society (of the council 
of which he was a member), won for him 
favourable notice from—among others—the 
late Prof. Henry Smith, the Astronomer Royal 
of Ireland, Profs. Cayley, Henrici, Sylvester, 
and Klein (of Leipzig). 


sent by Prof. Delgado. 
the Geological Survey of Belgium has been for- 
bidden to send any of the splendid maps 
which have been brought out under the able 
superintendence of M. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Emperor of Austria has bestowed upon 
Mr. E. H. Man the rare distinction of a gold 
medal, in recognition of his gift to the Imperial 
Museum of Vienna of a complete collection of 
Nicobarese objects. 
presented to the British Museum by Mr. Man 
last year, and is now on view in the ethno- 
graphical department. 


A duplicate collection was 


Amone the most interesting objects in the 


museum of the Geological Congress, which will 
open at the University of London next Monday, 


is a fine series of specimens exhibited by Prof. 
Heim, of Ziirich, in illustration of his views on 
dynamical metamorphism and the development 


of mountain-structure. In connexion with this 
subject, attention should also be called to the 
large series of crystalline schists and gneissose 
rocks from the Scottish Highlands, sent for 
exhibition by the Geological Survey. Some 
beautiful polished porphyries and marbles are 
shown by Mr. 
Survey of Italy makes a fine display under the 
care of Prof. Giordano; while the Survey of 


Brindley. “The Geological 


Portugal is well represented by the exhibits 
It is understood that 


upont,. 
Messks. BLackIE & Son will publish on 


October 1 an enlarged edition of Outlines of 


Natural Philosophy, by Prof. Everett, translator 
and editorof Deschanel’s ‘‘ Natural Philosophy.” 


The new edition will be included in their series 


of ‘‘Science Textbooks,” and will be adapted 
to meet the requirements of examination in 
elementary physics recently added to the 
syllabus of the Science and Art Department. 
On the same date they will issue an Hlementary 
Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry, by Prof. A. 
Humboldt Sexton, of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College; also in their 
‘* Science Textbook”? series. 


Miss FRANCES POWER CoBBE’s new work, 
The Scientific Spirit of the Age, announced by 
error as published by Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate, will be published in the autumn by 
Messrs, Smith, Elder, & Co. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


EvizabetHan Literary Socrery.—( Wednesday, 
September 5.) 


Freperick Rogers, Esa., vice-president, in the 
chair.—A paper on ‘‘ The Topical Gide of the 
Elizabethan Urama,’’ by Mr. Sidney L. Lee, was 
read. Mr. Lee dwelt upon (1) the topical drama 
and Shakspere’s earliest play, (2) the conjoint 
study of Elizabethan history and literature, (3) 
the external proofs of a topical Elizabethan drama, 
(4) the lost Elizabethan plays, (5) some extant 
political plays, and, lastly, the dramatic versions 
of contemporary murder-cases. A short time after 
Shakspere arrived in London he produced a comedy 
whose plot had every feature of a social or political 
extravaganza. All that was uppermost in men’s 
minds at the date of the play’s composition was 
tricked out by the dramatist in a fantastic garb, 
and brought upon the stage with only a little 
transparent concealment. A number of English 
volunteers, headed by the Earl of Essex, had just 
joined Navarre in France, aud in the intervals of 
warfare the officers were known to engage in 
frivolous sports and gallantries. In ‘* Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’’ the hero is named Navarre, his 
associates are christened after Navarre’s chief 
gencrals, and with mock earnestness the dramatist 
bids them repress their gaieties, and examine life in 
its severe aspects. Elsewhere plain hints are given 
of the ludicrously ineffectual attempts on the part 
of Elizabeth’s government to come to a diplomatic 
understanding with so uncouth a power as Russia, 
and reference is made to the odd endeavour of the 
Czar to give effect to his eccentric {oath that he 
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would marry Queen Elizabeth. Very varied pro- 


jects of academies for disciplining young men were 
at the time under the discussion of English states- 
men and men of letters; and one motive of the 
plot of ‘Love's Labour’s Lost’ ridicules the 
scheme for an academy which may never have 
suggested itself outside the playwright’s brain, 
but has characteristics common to the current 
serious proposals. The foolish fashions of speech 
and dress which absorbed the attention of fashion- 
able circles are mercilessly satirised, while the 
ludicrous side of country life, with its inefficient 
constable, its pompous schoolmaster, and _ its 
ignorant curate, is set forth in minute detail. The 
whole play is indeed a farrago of topical allusions, 
and the fact naturally leads to the conclusion that 
Shakspere, in what is probably his first essay in 
play-writing, placed a very literal interpretation 
on his own words as to the purpose of playing. 
Here, at any rate, he distinctly set before himself 
the realistic aim of showing ‘‘the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure.” To 
those dilettante writers who believe that the poet’s 
eatness consists in his power of emancipating 
fimeelf from the limitations of time and space, it 
must sound something like impiety to describe 
one of Shakspere’s dramatic efforts, whether eariy 
or late, as a realistic transcript from real life. 
But persons of Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, that ‘‘it is a 
constant law that the greatest poets and historians 
live entirely in their own age, and the greatest 
fruits of their work are gathered out of their own 
age,” will see in it nothing either astonishing or 
distressing. Shakspere and his companions wrote 
about what they knew, and about nothing else. 
Their material was their own and their neighbours’ 
experiences. In ‘‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,’’ Shak- 
spere’s observation of Stratford-on-Avon trades- 
men and of theatre-going gallants supplied his 
need and satisfied his clients. Subsequently his 
experience grew until it embraced every phase 
of human passion. His material was then ex- 
anded so as to include the tragedies of ‘* Hamlet,”’ 
‘Lear,’? and *‘ Macbeth.’ But it was gathered 
none the less out of his own age and out of his 
own experience. The directly topical character of 
** Love’s Labour’s Lost’ will, nevertheless, appear 
to many at a first glance to isolate it not only 
from the Shaksperian, but from the reet of the 
Elizabethan drama. The fact, however, that the 
play was one of the most popular of its day sug- 
gests, on reflection, quite another conclusion, and 
one which has never been examined in a scholarly 
spirit. There is every reason for crediting Shak- 
spere at the outset of his career with an ambition 
to catch the ear of the public. Those who decline 
to assume as much will always fail to criticise fairly 
his early productions. And this natural assumption 
implies that about 1590 Elizabethan audiences ex- 
hibited a predilection for topical plays. Such a 
chain of reasoning indeed leads to something more. 
No one would assert that Shakspere was alone in 
consciously humouring the tastes of Elizabethan 
a. o~ juat contemporary dramatists did 
ess than he in this direction. Mere speculation 
is, however, not evidence ; and to finallyestablish 
these conclusions, we ought to produce a mass of 
Elizabethan dramatic literature dealing directly 
with local and contemporary topics, and mirroring 
passing events with com paratively slight distor- 
tion. I believe that such literature existed, and 
had a strong hold on the Elizabethan stage. There 
is a dangerous breach in this country bstween the 
study of English history aud Eaglish literature, 
and nowhere is it more apparent than iu the case 
of Elizabethan letters and politics. The ordinary 
reader and the everyday critic have no intimate 
knowledge of English history, and however full 
the Elizabethan drama might be of allusions to 
current events, ignorance of the details of current 
history would, with the majority of literary 
students, b2 an effectual bar to their detection. 
It is a singular circumstance that of all periods 
of English history that which has been investi- 
gated in slightest detail covers the years that 
intervene between the Spanish Armada and the 
accession of James I.—the years which saw the 
actual birth of Ecgiand’s dramatic greatness. And 
to this fact I attribute the circumstance that the 
relations of contemporary literature to contem- 
porary history in that epoch have never been con- 
templated by the majority of readers and writers. 
It is therefore reasonable for the literary critic 





and historian to anticipate some increase of know- 
ledge from a thorough examination of Elizabethan 
literature in close conjunction with Elizabethan 
history I am of opinion that the historians who 
reject this method will always fail to realise the 
essential character of one of the greatest ages of 
English history, and that literary students who 
adopt it may confidently expect revelations of 
interest not only to professed antiquaries, but 
to all who devote attention to the humanities. 
To promote the serious and impartial appli- 
cation to history of serious and impartial 
students of literature should therefore be the 
object of all English scholars at this moment. 
They must make themselves acquainted, in the 
first instance, with the original sources of 
history. They must study contemporary diaries, 
chronicles, tracts, and state papers. And while 
they grow intimate with the authorities at 
first hand, let them examine and re-examine 
Elizabethan dramatic literature. Ths many con- 
temporary allusions known before, but not inter- 
preted, will become as clear as the noonday. More 
contemporary allusions in the drama than they 
suspected will dawn upon them and explain them- 
selves. And not only so; the plays will be 
approached in the light in which they presented 
themselves to the Elizabethan spectators. If my 
argument be not altogether frivolous, the subject- 
matter will prove in the case of some works of the 
highest art to spring without forced or unnatural 
reasoning out of topics and lines of thought sug- 
gested by current events, and in the case of many 
works of mediocre merit the subject-matter will 
literally embody historical fact. It is obvious that 
investigators of the relations between the two 
subjects cannot command euccess unless they allow 
their facts to form their theories. The investiga- 
tion is, indeed, as we have seen, full of pit-falls. 
But it is probably true that whenever the drama 
becomes a truly national institution—that is to 
say, whenever the drama enlists the best talent of 
the time in its service—a strongly marked topical 
side is certain to be one of its features. 








FINE ART. 


Fx Voto: an Account of the Monte Sacro 
at Varallo-Sesia. By Samuel Butler. 
(Triibner. ) 


VaRALLo can scarcely be described as an un- 
visited place, nor can Gaudenzio Ferrari be 
called an unknown and unappreciated artist. 
Still, it is certain that, of the many people 
who are suited to delight in Varallo, few 
have ever seen its sacred mountain; and of 
the many lovers of old paintings, to whom the 
works of the great masters are for the most 
part well known, few have a just apprecia- 
tion of the richness and extent of the heritage 
which Gaudenzio Ferrari has left. If Gau- 
denzio is comparatively neglected, what shall 
we say of Tabachetti? That he was a great 
artist is certain, and his! name figures in the 
guide-books; but attention has never been 
pointedly called to him before, and the same 
is equally true of Giovanni d’Enrico—both 
of them modellers of terra-cotta statues, the 
bulk of whose known work is contained in 
the chapels which crown the Monte Sacro of 
Varallo. 

Had it been otherwise there would have 
been no occasion for Mr. Samuel Butler’s 
“Op. 9.” Varallo afforded a field for the 
patient labour which Mr. Butler had the time 
and disposition to spend upon it. The whole 
field of art history has thus been reclaimed. 
One student after another has dug up and 
ordered his little portion, and thus enabled 
Sir A. H. Layard, and other students of the 
whole range of one or another great school of 
art, to gather together the result of the 
labours of many, and present it in a brief and 
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portable form. Why then should Mr. {Butler 
begin his useful little book by railing at other 
people for not preceding him? Much yet 
remains to be discovered about Varallo, and 
doubtless someone will some day come to do 
it. As well may one rail at Mr. Butler for 
not finding out all that may some day be 
discovered, as Mr. Butler at Sir A H. Layard 
for discovering nothing about Tabachetti. 
Discovery is a mere question of time and 
pains, and each man’s time has to be por- 
tioned out and spent upon what to each best 
offers reward. 

We, however, have no further quarrel with 
Mr. Samuel Butler. He will not expect us 
to agree with him that ‘in every branch of 
his art Gaudenzio Ferrari was incomparably 
Raphael’s superior, and must have known it 
perfectly well,” any more than that ‘‘ Michel 
Angelo was not so good a man all round as 
Tabachetti’?; but we would not for the 
world have had a sentence in the book altered. 
The whole is as personal and full of the 
author’s individuality and prejudices as can 
be; and the fact makes it far better readinz 
than any scientifically accurate and duly 
measured piece of research, desling in a 
business-like manner with matters in hand. 
The Bishop of Carlisle’s opinion about Genesis, 
and Mr. Butler’s opinion about Mr. H. F. 
Jones’s songs, and many other incongruous 
matters, work together into a whole which is 
readable throughout including the index. 
The same cannot be said of Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s learned work. At the 
same time, no one could take this book in 
hand and visit Varallo under its guidance 
without finding it a material help. It is as 
full of facts as it is of fancies, and the facts 
are for the most part as novel as the fancies 
are unusual. 

For the history of the Monte Sacro and of 
the chapels upon it, the reader is referred to 
the book itself. We may confine our remarks 
to the three chief artists employed there. 
Mr. Butler adds little to our knowledge 
about Gaudenzio. Colombo’s life remains 
the single authority about that. Mr. Butler 
states once again that Gaudeozio actually 
modelled many of the terra-cotta figures ; but 
he gives no proof of the fact, and proof is 
sorely needed. The identification of one of 
the figures in the Crucifixion chapel as a por- 
trait of Leonardo, and of another with a 
person represented in well-known Milanese 
drawings, is highly interesting ; but there is 
unfortunately not a shadow of support for the 
assumption that the latter was Stefano Scotto. 

Tabachetti’s real name was Jean Baptiste 
Tabaquet. He was the son of one Guillaume, 
of noble birth, and he came from Dinant in 
Belgium. No dates are known for him until 
the year 1586, by which time his Calvary 
chapel at Varallo was certainly finished. He 
went mad after beginning the figures for the 
Visitation chapel; but after 1589 he was at 
work again, and made the First Vision of 
St. Joseph. He was summoned to Crea, neat 
Casale, in 1591, and bought land at Serra- 
lunga, in that neighbourhood, on several 
occasions between 1600 and 1608, when he 
disappears. At Crea he made terra-cottas for 
certain chapels, some of which remain. __ 

Giovanni d’Enrico was one of three artist 
brothers born at Alagna. Frescoes by his 
brother Melchiorre are known, and so is the 
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house where the three were born (dated 
1609). Giovanni may have been born about 
1580. He is called a pupil of Tabachetti, 
but this is hardly likely. He worked on the 
Sacro Monte of Varallo both as architect and 
sculptor. He died in 1644. Giacomo Ferro 
was bis pupil, assistant, and heir. 

W. M. Conway. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Queen has graciously given permission 
to Mr. Fred. G. Kitton to engrave, for his 
forthcoming work on the Portraits of Dickens, 
the pencil sketch of the novelist now in the 
royal library at Windsor. This drawing, which 
was taken from the life by R. J. Lane, Asso- 
ciate Engraver, represents the famous ‘‘ Boz” 
as he appeared during the Pickwickian days ; 
and it was purchased a few years ago from 
Mrs. George Cattermole, widow of the well- 
known artist who so ably assisted in illustra- 
ting Master Humphrey’s Clock. This interesting 
portrait is now being engraved for the first 
time. 


Ir has been decided that the memorial cata- 
logue of the loan collections of art in the 
Glasgow International Exhibition shall consist 
of two volumes: one devoted to the archaeo- 
logical collection in the Bishop’s Castle; the 
other to the British and foreign paintings and 
sculpture. The former will be edited by Mr. 
James Paton, superintendent of the Kelvin- 
grove museum, with the assistance of Dr. 
Joseph Anderson, Father Stevenson, the Rev. 
Dr. Herbert Story, &c.; and it will be divided 
into the following sections—Early Scotland, 
Mary Stewart, Covenanting Times, Jacobite 
Risings, Dress and Weapons and Furniture, 
Scottish Literature and Arts, Burghal Relics, 
and Glasgow. The letterpress of the other 
volume will be written by Mr. W. E. Henley 
and Mr. Robert Walker, and will consist of an 
introductory essay and a series of critical bio- 
graphies of about one hundred artists. The 
illustrations, mostly by Mr. William Hole, 
will reproduce one work of each of the artists 
represented; and many of them will be full- 
page plates in etching or heliogravure. Among 
the pictures for the reproduction of which 
permission has already been obtained are— 
Reynolds’s ‘‘ Little Fortune Teller,’’ Gains- 
borough’s ‘Two Sisters,” Raeburn’s “ Girl 
Sketching,” Constable’s ‘‘ English Landscape,” 
Corot’s ‘“ Wild Man of the Woods,” and Rossetti’s 
“ Dante’s Dream.” The work will be published, 
ina limited edition, in the size known as extra 
pott folio. The printers are Messrs. T. & A. 
onstable, of Edinburgh, who printed the cor- 
mm poww y memorial catalogue of the French 
and Dutch pictures in the Edinburgh exhibition 
of 1886; and the publishers are Messrs. James 
MacLehose and Sons, publishers to the univer- 
tity of Glasgow. 


Amonc the art books announced by Messrs. 
Cassell & Company are Flora’s Feast ; a Masque 
of Flowers, penned and pictured by Mr. Walter 
Crane; and Marine Painting, by Mr. Walter 
W. May, of the Royal Institute. 


THE first exhibition to open this autumn in 
London will be a collection of pictures from the 
Salon, Paris, at the Continental Gallery in New 
Bond Street, on Monday next, September 17. 


THE most notable article in the Scottish Art 
Review for September (Glasgow: Kerr & 
Richardson) is one on ‘a Portrait of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” by Mr. John Lavery. Out of 
‘ome twenty-eight professing portraits in the 
Glasgow Exhibition, the only one allowed to 

worthy of consideration is that from Blairs 
College, which can trace its pedigree back 
almost to contemporary times. But at the 
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highest, it is only supposed to have been 
painted after the queen’s death, from a draw- 
ing made in her lifetime. This picture is 
reproduced by photography in a full-sized 
plate. Among the other articles are ‘‘ The 
Prospects of Art under Socialism,” by Mr. 
Walter Crane; ‘‘Old and New in Art,” by 
Prof. G. Baldwin Brown; and ‘‘A Note on 
Nationality in Art,” by Mr. James Paterson. 
The literary notes offend by their ostentatious 
—— which is itself a form of per- 
sonality. 








THE STAGE. 
“CAPTAIN SWIFT” AT THE 
HAYMARKET. 


‘“‘CapTain Swirt” is a play of which the 
dialogue and much of the action is of the 
nature of comedy, but which culminates in a 
painful dénowement, and can end no way but as 
it does, that is tragically. A strong interest is 
aroused from the first act; and there is fortu- 
nately but little of the melodramatic element 
to offend that portion of the audience who have 
witnessed comedies and tragedies of real life, 
and know very well that they are invariably 
carried on in our plainest mother tongue and 
never in ‘‘ melodramatic”’ Eaglish. 

A clever phrase in the play itself, ‘‘ the long 
arm of coincidence,”’ has already been caught 
up by the critics, and turned against the un- 
doubted multiplication in the play of strange 
coincidences—but not, it appears to me, quite 
justly. That the respectable wife of a con- 
ventional country gentleman should have had 
a ‘‘misfortune” in the course of her pre- 
nuptial existence, and, being the happy 
wife of a conventional country gentleman and 
mother of a conventional young man and of a 
sweet and conventional young lady, should also 
possess a discarded son—the result of the 
‘** misfortune ” in question—is easily within 
the bounds of credibility. That the son should 
turn up by accident as a guest in his mother’s 
house; that the butler should happen to be the 
abandoned son’s foster-brother, and should 
recognise in him the notorious Queensland 
bushranger, Captain Swift; that this butler 
should himself be a villain; that a colonial 
gentleman, also a guest in the house, should be 
the very gentleman whose life Captain Swift 
had spared in Queensland under circumstances 
of considerable difficulty to any professional 
bushranger; that this gentleman should also 
recognise Captain Swift—all this is within the 
generous bounds that the playgoer is willing to 
accept. They are circumstances arranged by the 
hand attached to that aforesaid ‘long arm of 
coincidence ”’ solely for the delectation of the 
playgoer. He has neither reason nor inclination 
to quarrel with them. Any circumstance may 
happen in a play or a novel that does not 
involve a going against nature, if author or 
playwright will but work up to it, and bring it 
in naturally. Therefore the audience is in no 
wise disposed to object to this further coinci- 
dence-—that Captain Swift, the ex-bushranger, 
should proceed to fall in love with the heiress 
whom his younger brother loves, and she with 
the bushranger ; for she is charming, and he 
is handsome, well-mannered, and manly. 

Here is a very agreeable complication, and, as 
it seems to me, a fair and legitimate one. 
What the audience, however, should not be 
asked to accept is that Captain Swift’s mother, 
whose conscience was set to sleep twenty-five 
years before and has never waked since, should 
—when a revelation of her motherhood to her 
bushranger son is almost certain to destroy her 
trusting husband’s happiness, to ruin her 
children’s prospects, and to effect no good to 
Captain Swift himself—suddenly declare to 
him that he is her son. No woman, short of a 





mad woman, would do anything so calamitous 
and 80 abs 

Lady Monckton acts the part of the distracted 
mother with even more than her usual skill and 
pathetic power; but the position is a false and 
forced one, and the interest of the part suffers 
in consequence, Mr. Brookfield, as the villain- 
ous butler, is good. He is the impassive 
English butler we all know to the tips of his 
po while every tone of his rasping voice, 
and every hair of his whiskers, bespeak him a 
vindictive villain. It is a most curious and 
powerful presentment ; but the part, as wiitten, 
is, in truth, an excrescence on the good comedy- 
drama it appears in. It isan importation from 
certain outer-dramatic spheres where over- 
emphasis of speech and over-intensity of 
manner prevail. The difficult part of Captain 
Swift is taken by Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, and it is 
not too much to say that it is one of the finest 
bits of acting that has been seen for a long 
time on the English stage. A most difficult 
part itis, for the player of it must range from 
easy comedy talk and manner to the expression 
of the strongest tragic ion. Mr. Tree has 
full command of himself and of the audience 
in both kinds, and is, besides, extremely 
sympathetic. 

The few nights that the play has been before 
the public has proved it to be an assured 
success. It is a success greatly due to admirable 
acting and admirable management throughout. 
Miss Rose Leclercq in her short part is a 
finished worldling; Miss Cudmore is pretty, 
unaffected, and charming as an ingénue; Mr. 
Macklin is good and useful as the Colonial 
guest; but next to Mr. Tree himself, Mrs. 
Beerhohm Tree, as the young heiress he loves 
and who loves him, deserves especial commenda- 
tion. The part is short, but it is difficult. It 
is never easy to raise the part of the conven- 
tioaal stage young lady above the dulness and 
mediocrity of the mere ingénue. Mrs. Tree 
elevates the part into an importantone. There 
is charm and a winning grace in every word she 
speaks and movement she makes; but in the 
parting scene, in the third act, played by her 
almost in dumb show, there is a feeling and 
pathos that can only proceed from art of a very 
rare and exceptional kind. 

OswALD CRAWFURD. 


MUSIC, 


Critical and Bibliographical Notes on Early 
Spanish Music. By Juan F. Riaiio. With 
numerous Iilustrations. (Bernard Quaritch.) 


Tus isa small but very valuable work. It 
is one for which all musicians, and especially 
all lovers of early Church music, should be 
grateful. It has interest in its bibliographical 
details and in its facsimiles, not only for 
the musical specialist, but for the palaeo- 
grapher who cannot afford larger and more 
expensive works, and also for the student of 
mediaeval ritual, whom it directs to many 
important sources for investigation. These, 
latter, however, are only incidental qualities. 
Signor Risfio has furnished us primarily with 
the fullest information and directions yet ob- 
tainable towards a history of early Spanish 
music. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Spain has 
produced very few great composers, and that 
she has never succeeded in founding any original 
school of music, yet, as Menendez y Pelayo 
has already remarked in his Historia de las 
Ideas Estéticas en Espana, Spanish musical 
literature is singularly rich compared with 
the poverty of works on other branches of art. 











